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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 
N R. GLADSTONE had an easy task to perform in 


making his financial statement on Thursday evening. 
He had merely to announce the brilliant success of the 
financial measures of past years, and out of the abundance 
of an overflowing exchequer to distribute his bounty 
amongst the rival claimants for relief. The important 
figures of his Budget may be very briefly stated. The 
expenditure for the past year was £67,056,000, while the 
income was £70,208,000, but by the outlay on forti- 
fications, the surplus which would thus have arisen has 
been reduced to £2,352,000. The revenue for the 
coming year was estimated at £69,460,000, and the 
expenditure at £66,890,000, leaving an available surplus 
of £2,430,000. 
duty on corn ; a reduction in the licence duties payable by 
small tea-dealers in the rural districts, and by hawkers 
employing a couple of horses; and some changes in the 
stamp duties, of which the most important is the substi- 
tution of a penny for the present sixpenny stamp on proxy 
voting papers, did not dispose of more than £10,000 of the 
funds at his command. Rejecting on good and substantial 
grounds the duty, 
the right gentleman bestowed his first 
upon the sugar duties. For many reasons 
it was impolitic and unjust to maintain them at the 
level to which they had been raised by the imposition of 
war rates ; and although the advocates of a uniform impost 
will be dissatisfied at the retention of the present system of 
classification, the public will no doubt find a substantial 
advantage in the reduction of the duty on refined sugar from 
18s. 4d. per ewt. to 12s. 10d., on “equal to white clayed” from 
16s. to 11s. 8d., on “equal to brown clayed” from 13s. 10d. 
to 10s. 6d., on Muscavado from 12s. 8d. to 9s. 4d. ; and in 
the creation of a new class which will admit inferior sorts 
at the rate of 8s, 2d. per ewt. Not only is the entire war 
duty on sugar thus swept away, but the new duties 
Will be 1s. per ewt. lower than at any previous time. The 
loss to the revenue by this reduction the right hon. gentle- 
man took at £1,358,000. And of the remaining surplus, 
he reduces the fire-insurance duty on stock-in-trade by 
ls Od. per cent., at an estinated cost of £213,000 ; and 
— off & penny in the pound of income-tax, at a cost of 
*°0U,000 for the present year, but with an ultimate 
Sacrifice of £1,230,000 per. annum. The result is to 
leave him with a surplus of £238,000 for the year 
1864-5. We have no doubt that the measures which he 
has proposed will receive the assent of the House of 
Commons, and prove generally satisfactory to the country. 
They extend relief from taxation where it was chiefly 
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called for, and they are strictly consistent with the policy 
which has been followed for some time with such beneficial 
results. How thoroughly sound that policy has proved 
itself may be judged from the fact that while there have 
been reductions in the income-tax, customs and excise 
duties, &c., in 1860-1 and the following years, to the esti- 
mated amount of £6,668,000, the actual loss to the revenue 
has only been £1,657,000. 


An article appeared the other day in the Zimes which it 
would be affectation to regard otherwise than as a direct 
expression of the sentiments of the highest personage in 
the realm. The mode which her Majesty has adopted in 
communicating with her people is undoubtedly unprece- 
dented ; nor can we conceal from ourselves that it is one 
which might be fraught with serious inconvenience. But, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the present case, we 
are not disposed to press any objections which we may 
entertain to so direct an appeal from the throne to the 
nation. Her Majesty may well feel that the criticisms to 
which her personal conduct has been subjected require a 
more personal reply than can be afforded through the 
medium of her constitutional advisers. We are therefore 
more disposed to accept with gratitude the gracious assurances 
of the Queen, than to cavil at the channel through which 
she has seen fit to convey them. We have no doubt that 
the people will do full justice to the spirit which animates 
what we must describe as the Royal message ; and that they 
will readily respond to the demand which it makes upon 
their forbearance. With great good feeling her Majesty 
expresses her hearty appreciation of her subjects’ desire to 
see her. 
dicts the assertion that she has laid out for herself any 
scheme of seclusion, by the assurance that “ whenever any 


And although not directly, she impliedly contra- 


real object is to be attained by her appearing on public 
occasions, any national interest to be promoted, or anything 
to be encouraged which is for the good of her people, her 
Majesty will not shrink, as she has not shrunk, from any 
personal sacrifice or exertion, however painful.” At the 
same time she reminds us of that which ought not to have 
been lost sight of, that she has now to perform—alone and 
unassisted—other and higher duties than those of “ mere 
representation ;” and she remonstrates gently, but firmly, 
against being asked to expend on state ceremonies the 
health and strength which she requires for the discharge of 
“other duties which cannot be neglected without serious 
injury to the public interests.” She promises, however, that 
she will do what she can to meet “the loyal wishes of her 
subjects, to afford that support and countenance to society, 
and to give that encouragement to trade which is desired 
of her.” We should enter with infinite reluctance upon 
any discussion of assurances graciously vouchsafed by the 
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Queen to the solicitude of her subjects. But we are relieved 
from the performance of so embarrassing a duty, by a 
conviction that it is quite sufficient to express our perfect 
confidence that her Majesty will not have thrown herself in 
vain upon “the kindness and good feeling of her people, 

and that she will not find on their part any desire to exact 


from her more than she finds herself able to perform. 


The Government has undergone some important modi- 
fications during the past week. It has been long under- 
stood that the state of the Duke of Newcastle’s health 
rendered him very anxious to be relieved from the duties of 
Colonial Secretary. In fact, it is almost certain that the 
appointment of his successor would not have been delayed 
until the present time had there not been a difficulty in re- 
conciling the pretensions of rival aspirauts to his office. We 
regret the retirement of his Grace—unavoidable as it no 
doubt was—because it deprives the country of a conscien- 
tious, able, and devoted public servant. The Duke can 
hardly be considered a statesman of the highest class. He 
has no pretensions to genius, nor is he an orator. But he 
is a man of excellent sense, and of a most fair, candid, and 
open mind. He was not an enterprising administrator ; 
but neither was he a victim to routine. He made himself, 
by unsparing labour, master of the real merits and bearings 
of every question which arose, and although he was never 
much in advance of public opinion, he rarely failed to keep 
pace with it. During the time he held the seals of his late 
office, he enjoyed a nearly complete immunity from the 
bickerings with our distant dependencies which were so 
frequent under some of his predecessors. And although 
this may be ascribed in a great degree to the large measure 
of independence which is now enjoyed by our Colonies, it 
was also partly due to his conciliatory and judicious adminis- 
tration. Without being a brilliant he was avery useful debater ; 
while he brought to the assistance of his colleagues in the 
House of Lords an influence justly due to his high character, 
his perfect sincerity, and his generous superiority to mean 
or rancorous modes of party warfare. Mr. Cardwell has fairly 





earned his promotion to the Duke’s post by a long course of 


official service, during which he has filled numerous subordi- 
nate offices without any peculiar distinction, but also without 
any marked shortcoming. He will probably pursue with at 
least respectable success the course chalked out for him by 
his predecessor, and if the Government lose in one way by 
the change, they gain in another by the presence of an 
additional Secretary of State in the House of Commons. A 
more important result of the Duke of Neweastle’s resigna- 
tion is the accession of the Earl of Clarendon to the Cabinet. 
This disposes at once of rumours which have been recently 
circulated that the noble Earl was ready to coalesce with 
Lord Derby ; while it affords to the Government upon 
foreign affairs the assistance and counsel of an acute and 
experienced diplomatist. It can hardly be said that the 
Earl of Clarendon’s name carries any great weight with the 
public ; but he is an influential member of the House of 
Lords, and is deservedly respected by the leading statesmen 
of Europe. Upon the whole, his acceptance of the office of 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster constitutes an addition 
to the strength of the Government. Their position is 
however more decidedly improved by the resignation of Mr. 
Stansfeld. Whatever we may think of the means employed 
to drive him from office, or of some of the combinations 
which are said to have been formed against him, there can 
be no doubt that his presence on the Treasury benches was 
becoming a serious source of embarrassment to his colleagues. 
From that embarrassment his highly honourable retirement 
has relieved them. The Opposition may still strive to 
make political capital out of the fact that a friend of 
Mazzini’s has been a Junior Lord of the Admiralty ; but 
the public are more likely to remember the manner in which 
an able man has been hunted from an office which he filled 
with singular usefulness, by accusations and insinuations 
which were not even credited by those who stooped to use 
them for a party purpose. In the meantime the Conserva- 
tives have lost the weapon which they calculated upon 
using with fatal effect against the Ministry, while Lord 
Palmerston has regained much of the waning attachment of 
the Radicals by the courage and fidelity with which he has 
stood by one of their number. 


Garibaldi has arrived in England, and has been received 
with all the enthusiasm which his presence was certain to 
evoke. So far there has been little or nothing to regret— 
certainly nothing so far as the General’s own conduct and 
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bearing areconcerned. He has done all in his power to 
divest his visit of political significance, and to frustrate any 
design of turning it to the account of party or faction, 
Even before landing he addressed to his countrymen ip 
England a request that he might not be made the object 
of political demonstrations or the occasion of political agita- 
tion. Nor could anything be in better taste than the 
simple and earnest words in which he acknowledged the 
address of the Southampton corporation. In terms emi- 
nently worthy of himself and deeply gratifying to us he 
acknowledged the services of England to the Italian cause, 
without referring in the slightest degree to the unhapp 

divisions amongst Italian patriots. We trust that all his 
future proceedings may be equally satisfactory. Nor have 
we any fear that Garibaldi will voluntarily touch upon 
embarrassing topics, or diverge from the straightforward 
path which he has marked out for himself. But although 
he may, if left to himself, ke content to express in his own 
manly and unaffected manner the grateful feelings which he 
entertains towards Englishmen, and perhaps to appeal 
in a general way to the sympathies which most of us 
entertain for his country—we have not equal confi- 
dence in the discretion or good sense of the noisy and 
obtrusive agitators and the small city celebrities who 
are seeking to take possession of him upon his arrival 
in London. There are already symptoms of a disposition 
to make him the object of demonstrations on the part of 
particular classes, and such demonstrations are almost 
certain to take a special political colouring. If anything 
of the kind takes place it will be matter for deep regret, 
because it must introduce some appearance of discord into 
the unanimous welcome which all ranks would willingly 
bestow upon one whose noble qualities and marvellous 
deeds exercise a singular fascination over all alike. 


The Austrians and Prussians appear determined to 
maintain a severe consistency in their conduct of the war 
against Denmark. The war itself is a needless and 
unjustifiable breach of the peace of Europe, because (putting 
aside all other reasons) it was commenced at the very moment 
when Denmark was preparing to satisfy all the reasonable 
claims of the aggressors. During its progress the German 
Powers have violated all the pledges which they previously 
gave as to the mode in which they would carry it on ; and 
have acted in a manner irreconcilable with their solemn 
assurances as to the end they had in view. And now their 
Generals have filled up the measure of their criminality by 
the perpetration of an outrage which must provoke the 
indignation of every nation in Europe beyond the boundaries 
of the Fatherland. Without giving the inhabitants of the 
city of Sonderborg the slightest notice, Marshal von 
Wrangel suddenly commenced the bombardment of that 
place. While the Danish works in its neighbourhood appear 
to have escaped uninjured, great loss of life has been 
inflicted upon the peaceable inhabitants ; men, women, and 
children have been slaughtered, and a large portion of their 
dwellings have been laid in ruins. Now, if there is one 
thing more clearly established than another by the recent 
comparatively humane practice of war, it is, that no general 
is justified in shelling the houses of a town unless such a 
measure be imposed upon him by military necessity, oF 
tends to place within his reach great military advantage. 
But no excuse of this kind can be offered for the bombard- 
ment of Sonderborg, because it is evident that the destruc- 
tion of the town has not rendered the position held by the 
Danish forces less tenable than it was before. Even if this 
had been otherwise there would still remain the monstrous 
barbarity of commencing a bombardment without giving 
such previous notice as would enable the non-combatants 
to leave the place. General Gilmore did not neglect 
to make this slight concession to humanity before 2° 
began throwing his shells into Charleston; nor can we say 
anything worse of the Prussian commander than that he 
has surpassed the generals of the Federal States 1 
wanton infliction of suffering and reckless disregard of life. 
There is, however, still something to add in order that full 
justice may be done to this atrocious act. It is committe 
on the very eve of the assembling of the Conference; 
although it is true that the operations of war are not to be 
suspended during the sittings of that body, it might reason- 
ably be expected that the invaders of Slesvig should, 
pending its deliberations, refrain as far as possible from 
adding to the misfortunes of the people, whose mtr 
they profess to be asserting. There is only one tenable 
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explanation of Marshal Wrangel’s act—and unfortunately 
it is the worst that can be given. Defeated at Dybbil by 
the valour of the Danish troops, he took at Sonderborg a 
cruel and dastardly revenge upon the defenceless and the 
unarmed. As the conference will assemble within the next 
few days, there would be little use in discussing the various 
rumours which profess to forecast the proposals and the 
policy of the different Powers whose representatives will 
meet round the green table. Its result must depend, as we 
all know, in great measure upon the line taken by France ; 
and Louis Napoleon still preserves an inscrutable reserve. 
The Emperor of Russia’s choice of the present moment for 
demanding the hand of the Princess Dagmar on behalf of 
his eldest son may perhaps be taken asa proof that Denmark 
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will at least have the sympathy and moral support of | 


Russia. 
from those who profess to be her allies if it be true, as 
asserted by a semi-official Austrian paper, that the allied 
German Powers intend to demand the complete independence 
of the Duchies and the political union of Slesvig and 
Holstein with Germany. 


The military intelligence received from America during 
the past week is wholly unimportant. Nothing indeed 
seems to have been lately done on either side ; and in the 
absence of facts the newspapers are compelled to amuse 
themselves with inventing schemes of projected campaigns 
for the Confederate or Federal commanders. For the inac- 
tivity of the latter a very good reason is furnished by a 
statement just issued from the office of the provost marshal- 
general at Washington. It appears that, in spite of the 
enthusiastic patriotism of the Northern population, and of 
that indomitable resolution to restore the Union of which we 
hear so much from their panegyrists, the total deficiency 
of the troops in all the States under the various calls of the 
President is 311,724! And this, too, notwithstanding all 
the Irishmen decoyed over the Atlantic by false promises 
of work on canals and railways, notwithstanding the evil 
activity of the “commissioners” of New York, notwith- 
standing the foreigners and the boys who are pressed, while 
under the influence of drink, into the ranks of the Federal 
army, and are then hurried from place to place in order tbat 
they may be removed out of the reach of assistance. 








MR. STANSFELD AND THE TORIES. 


Mr. StansreLtpD has done what was best both for his party 
and for the country in resigning for the present his place in 
Lord Palmerston’s Government. No Englishman who is not 
a writer in the Standard is likely seriously to insinuate that 
an English Minister has been mixed up in attempts against the 
life of the French Emperor. But Mr. Stansfeld himself knows 
perfectly well that he has been imprudent. He has committed 
the common fault of enthusiasts. He has not been able to 
draw a sharp clear line between his old life and his new official 
career, and has allowed intimacies that were pardonable enough 
in the former, to compromise him as a servant of the State. 
The present condition of party politics does not permit of 
Junior Lords indulging in those innocent acts of inexperience 
which, at the beginning of a Parliament, would be lightly dealt 
with. If the Conservatives were not growing hungry for 
power, and casting wistful eyes at the Treasury benches, Mr, 
Stansfeld might have been forgiven. But Mr. Disraeli is too 
excellent a strategist to pardon a Ministerial peccadillo when 
he can command a victorious division in the House. The word 
had gone forth at the Carlton that Mr. Stansfeld was to be 
worried. He acted like a man of honour in relieving the 
Government from the difficulty in which they were placed, 
partly by his own want of caution and partly by the greedy 
acrimony of the Opposition. The country is unanimous in 
blaming Mr. Stansfeld’s imprudence, but it can thoroughly 
appreciate the alacrity with which Mr. Disraeli and his friends 
collect together to trample down an honest and able Liberal 
Minister who has committed an act of indiscretion. 

Apart from the question of party, we are inclined to think 
Mr. Stansfeld’s determination wise. M. Mazzini has explicitly 
repudiated all part or lot in the Greco conspiracy. We see 
no Teason why M. Mazzini’s word is not to be taken. He isa 
violent politician, with whose creed we do not sympathise; he 
approves in extreme cases of assassination; and he has done a 
great deal of harm to the cause of Liberty in Italy. But he 
may have all this upon his soul, and yet be—what we believe 
v€18s——an honest man. Nor in truth could he venture to lie 
in such a matter without irreparably destroying his imfluence 


But she will require something more than this | 
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with his own followers. We are, moreover, anxious, with all 
his extravagance, to give M. Mazzini full eredit for the power 
which he seems to have of attaching to himself men of the sin- 
cerity of Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. Carlyle. Let it then be con- 
ceded that the French Procureur-Imperial has been mistaken, 
and that the judgment passed by default upon M. Mazzini is 
erroneous. On the other hand, if M. Mazzini is not mixed up in 
attem pts at assassination, he is at least concerned in subterranean 
schemes of revolution abroad. This Mr. Stansfeld must have 
known ; and yet, knowing this, he permits his house in Thurloe- 
square to be M. Mazzini’'s Poste Restante. Mr. Stansfeld tells us, 
indeed, that he has never been privy to any political conspira- 
cies himself. This only means, after all, that he has chosen to 
turn his head in the opposite direction while M. Mazzini has 
been firing off his musket. The hon. member for Halifax may 
not have burdened his conscience with details, but he must 
have been familiar with the general character of M. Mazzini’s 
foreign policy. He knew the man, and he knew his objects; 
he knew the description of enterprise in which M. Mazzini 
might personally be engaged, and——he received his letters.” 
Invert the case. Suppose for an instant that Meagher of the 
Sword were an intimate associate of M. Rouher. Suppose that 
such of the Feenians as can write were in the habit of 
addressing their illegible epistles to the Irish rebel under cover 
of the Imperial Minister. Suppose that letters from Meagher 
of the Sword had been lately captured on the person of a drunk 
and disorderly Feenian, in which the amiable revolutionist 
was directed with an air of mystery to apply for pecuniary 
assistance to M. Rouher. We should certainly feel aggrieved. 
M. Rouher would protest loudly his innocence; and his pro- 
testations might be thoroughly genuine; but England would 
feel a little astonished if before many mornings the Monitewr 
did not announce that the innocent and calumniated M. Rouher 
had retired temporarily into private life. 

The French Emperor is not a saint. The hopes which 
Liberal Europe entertain from his avowed sympathy for the 
cause of the oppressed cannot obliterate the recollection of the 
wounds inflicted by him on the cause of constitutionalism in 
France. But he has a right to be treated with amicable 
respect and decency, and the violent strictures of the Daily 
News on the subject of Mr. Stansfeld’s resignation seem to us 
perfectly incomprehensible. Mr. Stansfeld is not asked to 
admire Napoleon III., nor to resign the friendship of M. 
Mazzini. All that is expected of him is that, while he is in 
the Ministry, he shall not place his address at the service of 
those who are notoriously and frequently engaged in plotting 
against an allied and friendly sovereign. On many grounds it 
is much to be regretted that a mere imprudence should cost 
Mr. Stansfeld his place, but we can only look forward to seeing 
him return to office at a more happy moment. We welcomed 
his accession to power with unaffected pleasure, in spite of the 
extreme tendency of many of his views. Moderate men wish 
nothing better than to see the antipathies that divide the 
various sections of the Liberal party healed; and if the Whigs 
were less fastidious, the Manchester School would per- 
haps be uniformly less virulent. Much benefit, moreover, 
might have been derived from Mr. Stansfeld’s administrative 
powers. The Admiralty as a Government department con- 
tinues to be a disgrace to the country. Carelessness, in- 
accuracy, waste, unpunctuality, and indecision characterize 
all its movements. It is hardly too much te say that it does 
nothing either betimes or well. It is accordingly the outpost 
where Lord Palmerston usually sends young Reformers to take 
the keen edge off their Liberal appetite. Mr. Stansfeld seems to 
have worked well there. His loss will be known and felt by 
those below him in the office, and perhaps hazily guessed at by 
even Lord Clarence Paget. The best man to succeed him 
would probably be Mr. Forster, whose ability and honesty 
have given him in the House of Commons a position by no means 
dissimilar to that ocoupied by Mr. Stansfeld. Sach an appoint- 
ment would strengthen the Ministry. At all events, with the 
Stansfeld question safely settled, the Conference in prospect, 
and Lord Clarendon in the Cabinet, Lord Palmerston obtains 
a new lease of office, and all immediate danger of a Ministerial 
crisis is adjourned. 





20CK” AND THE CIRCUMLOCUTION 
OFFICE. 

Frve-anp-rorTY years ago, his Majesty’s ship Tribune, a 
thirty-six gun frigate, while standing in shore in moderate 
weather and broad daylight, with a pilot on bourd, struck upon 
Daunt’s Rock, knocked off part of her keel, and otherwise 
damaged herself. But that her draught of water was moderate 
she must have come to greater f. As luck would have it, 
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she escaped. But the Admiralty knew at least then that 
“ Daunt’s Rock ” was a reef, 400 feet long by some 300 broad, 
lying outside and, as it were, blockading one of the finest 
harbours in the world, and threatening every ship that entered 
it with the fate of which the slip between cup and lip is the 
type. Captains of sea-going vessels knew the danger. They 
felt that disaster would come of Daunt’s Rock some day if 
something were not done either to remove it, or to have such 
standing warning of its presence made that ships could not fail 
to give it a wide berth. Nevertheless, five-and-forty years 
after his Majesty’s ship Tribune struck upon the reef, the City 
of New York went bodily on to it, with a cargo of lives more 
numerous than those that were swept away by the bursting of 
the Sheffield reservoir, and which, had the weather not been 
moderate, and if the ship had not stuck fast, would probably 
have been lost. Nearly half a century of experience and warn- 
ing had made their appeal to the authorities in vain. The 
reef which might have been removed was and is still to the 
fore. No light-ship warns the mariner of its presence. And 
yet, for months, the Dublin Ballast Board, the Admiralty, and 
the Board of Trade, have had “ Daunt’s Rock” ringing in 
their ears, through the energetic appeals of Mr. John Francis 
Maguire, Mayor of Cork, who has just told the story of his 
fruitless efforts to get some of these authorities to act. 

The narrative is instructive. In the month of July last, 
Mr. Maguire represented to Lord Clarence Paget the alarm 
which had been created in the minds of the captains of the 
Cunard steamers by the unprotected state of Daunt’s Rock. 
The reef was marked only by a buoy, and on dark nights the 
captains had to lie off the harbour for several hours to the 
grievous delay of the American mails. Lord Clarence replied 
that the subject was not within the province of the Admiralty, 
but of the Board of Trade; and so his lordship washed his 
hands of it. Mr. Maguire next turned to Mr. Milner Gibson. 
The subject was “ new” to that gentleman, but he afforded 
Mr. Maguire his “ courteous attention,” and with that act of 
politeness the matter, as far as the Board of Trade was con- 
cerned, apparently ended. Moved by the example of their 
Mayor, the Harbour Commissioners of Cork now communicated 
with the Dublin Ballast Board, and when the Board made its 
annual visit of inspection, a meeting took place between Sir 
James Dombraine and his colleagues on behalf of the Board, 
and the Harbour Commissioners, when the latter demanded 
that the rock should be removed as speedily as possible, and 
that until that could be done a light-ship should be placed so 
as to protect the shipping coming into the harbour. They 
argued, moreover, that as the rock lay some miles from the 
entrance to Cork Harbour, and beyond the jurisdiction and 
responsibility of the Commissioners, the duty of removing 
or lighting it devolved properly upon the Government, and 
that the cost should be borne by the Consolidated Fund or by 
the Mercantile Marine Fund. “The result of the interview,” 
writes Mr. Maguire, “was that the Commissioners were con- 
vinced that the immediate object for which they should look 
was a light-ship, with a fog-bell and signal-gun for foggy 
weather; leaving the question of the removal of the rock for 
the scientific judgment of the highest professional authority.” 
Perhaps this was as much progress as could be expected in a 
month. Lord Clarence Paget had washed his hands of the 
rock; Mr. Milner Gibson had received Mr. Maguire courteously, 
and the Ballast Board and Harbour Commissioners had come 
to the conclusion that a light-ship would be preferable to a 
buoy. ‘These were not great results; but they were as much 
as the Genius of Circumlocution would permit in so short a 
time. 

Come what may to ships and men that dreary potentate 
must have his way. Even an energetic mayor, who is, more- 
over, an M.P., an effective speaker, and ready with ‘his pen, 
cannot hurry him out of his accustomed pace. Mr. Maguire, 
it must be owned, did his best to do so. Deputed by the Cork 
Harbour Commissioners, he visited London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, to stir up the merchants of those ports in behalf 
of an assault upon the Circumlocution Office. Memorials 
from the public bodies and corporations of these ports, 
representing the mercantile and shipping interest of the 
United Kingdom, as well as from the Harbour Commissioners 
and Corporation of Cork, were presented by him to the Board 
of Trade, praying that something might be done to lessen the 
peril of Daunt’s Rock. They might as well have been pre- 
sented to the rock itself. Finally, on the 24th of September, 
Mr. Maguire wrote to the Times, and on the 9th of the October 
following, down came Sir James Dombraine, Captain Roberts, 
and Mr. Thomas Bewley, ‘Visiting Committee of the Dublin 
Ballast Board, to hold a second inquiry into the nature and perils 
of Daunt’s Rock. Captains of vessels, harbour masters, all who 
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could throw any light upon the subject, were examined. Cases 
of accidents, which had from time to time occurred upon the 
rock, were cited. A letter from the local agent of the Cunard 
Company was read to Sir James and his colleagues, in which 
the writer stated that “ Daunt’s Rock was an object of con- 
stant apprehension to their captains.” The result was mag- 
nificent ! The Visiting Committee had, in August, convinced 
the Harbour Commissioners that what was wanted was a light- 
ship. After two months’ consideration, and a second investi- 
gation, they declared that they had made up their minds “to 
report in favour of a light-ship.” And they did report. And 
the Ballast Board, after well weighing the matter for two 
months more, replied graciously that “ Daunt’s Rock” should 
have a light-ship, but that Cork should pay for it. So, no 
doubt, Cork would have been permitted to bring the power of 
science to bear on the removal of the rock altogether upon 
similar conditions. But the Harbour Commissioners, and we 
think with justice, refused to tax the local shipping for an 
object of national and imperial importance. And thus, after 
six months’ violent exertion, Circumlocution came to a dead 
stop, and refused to go any further. 

Thus after having been politely bowed out by Lord Clarence 
Paget, after having received the courteous attention of 
Mr. Milner Gibson, after visiting London, Liverpool, and 
Glasgow, and enlisting the whole mercantile and shipping 
interest in the cause, and after having actually brought the 
Visiting Committee of the Dublin Ballast Board to report in 
favour of a step which at least five and forty years ago was 
proved to be of vital necessity, Mr. Maguire had to begin his 
work de novo. Mindful of Mr. Milner Gibson’s courtesy, he once 
more turned his steps in the direction of the Board of Trade, and 
about a month ago had two interviews with its President. 
He warned him that Daunt’s Rock was not to be trifled with, 
and that to throw the expense of protecting vessels from its 
peril wholly upon Cork, was an act which no man with any 
bowels of compassion could contemplate. He explained to him 
that already the Harbour Commissioners had exempted all 
Transatlantic vessels carrying mails and many not carrying 
them from the ordinary dues for a period of years yet unex- 
pired, and that within the limit of their responsibility they had 
justly discharged their obligations in providing buoys, beacons, 
and lights, in abundance for the protection of shipping. Once 
more the indefatigable mayor seemed on the point of achieving 
a tangible result. When he first broached the matter to 
Mr. Milner Gibson, that gentleman was courteous. As the 
subject was then “new” to him, more could hardly be expected. 
But now he was “ impressed”’—* somewhat impressed,” writes 
Mr. Maguire, “with the importance of the case, and also 
appeared, as I thought, to feel the injustice of compelling Cork 
to pay for what was properly belonging to the country at large.” 
Well, and what did the impressionable Mr. Milner Gibson do? 
The subject was not new to him this time. He had had 
eight months to reflect upon it, and had no doubt been able in 
that time to see that sunken rocks are perilous and light-ships 
useful. Did he, then, promise that a light-ship should be pro- 
vided? No. He said that “the Ballast Board and the Trinity 
Board would again be communicated with upon the subject.” 
Ballast Board, Trinity Board, Admiralty Board, Board of 
Trade, round and round, never-ending, still beginning ! What 
a rich specimen of the Circumlocution-office have we here! 

‘And there,” writes Mr. Maguire, “the question stood, when 
the oft-urged apprehensions of the captains of the Cunard 
Company and of the Cork Harbour Commissioners were fully 
realized.” While the Boards stood dismayed at an expense 
of £1,300 a year the City of New York was wrecked upon 
Daunt’s Rock. In her loss property was sacrificed the value of 
which would have paid the expense of a light-ship for half a 
century to come. We freely acquit the Cork Harbour Com- 
missioners of any blame in the matter. They have discharged 
their bounden responsibilities, and if Daunt’s Rock is to be 
dealt with some of the Government Boards must see to it. 
Which of these Boards is in* duty bound to do so, we are 
unable to say. Indeed they themselves appear to have no very 
distinct idea upon the matter. The Board of Admiralty rele- 
gates the duty to the Board of Trade; the Board of Trade 
consults the Ballast Board and the Trinity Board. Finally 
nothing is done. Britannia rules the waves, but Daunt’s Rock, 
in the safe keeping of the Circumlocution-office, defies her. 





WIVES v. HUSBANDS. 


Wuen wives and husbands are separated, the question, 
Who ought to have the custody of the infant children 
under seven years of age? usually provokes a very stormy dis- 
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pute. Englishwomen are unanimous and strong upon the 
point ; “ C. N.”—a writer whose initials cover, without con- 
cealing her personality—heading the feminine van. She thinks 
women ought to be protected in respect of their children, just 
as under recent enactments they may be “ protected” in 
matters “ affecting property.” In “Tristram Shandy,” Yorick 
gives it as his opinion—in spite of all the casuistry of the 
schoolmen—that the Duchess of Suffolk must have been in 
some way related to her own son. “ C. N.” seems to think the 
relation between the two that of owner and chattel. The 
infant is the mother’s “ property,” and the father has nothing 
at all to do with it. The rule of nature, according to her 
theory, is that the child—till the age of nurture is passed— 
ought to be left to the mother’s keeping. She has no more 
hesitation about the law of the land than about the law 
of nature, and emphatically pronounces that Serjeant Tal- 
fourd’s Act is based upon this “ principle.” About the meaning 
of the Act of Parliament “ C. N.” is a little over-confident, a 








fault which ought not to be heavily censured in a feminine 
controversialist. A statute empowering the Chancellor “ if he 
see fit” to make “an order” for delivery of infants under seven 
years to the mother’s custody, “ subject to such regulations as 
he shall deem convenient and just,” can hardly be quoted as 
establishing the broad principle of maternal custody. If any- 
thing it establishes the reverse, for a right which only can 
come into existence in virtue of a discretionary order of | 
Chancery cannot be said to be “the law.” As to the law of 
nature it admits of much discussion. The law of nature may, 
without presumption, be taken to be that wives shall live in 
amity with their husbands. The close tie subsisting between 
mother and child is of incalculable benefit to the child wherever 
the child is unhappily deprived of a paternal protector; an 
event which nature may fairly be said to contemplate and 
provide against. But it is difficult to see why this natural 
bond is to be quoted as proving the mother’s title in cases 
where the only question is, which of its two natural protectors 
the child shall follow. Nature teaches the mother to cling to 
her offspring at times when the offspring may be in want of a 
mother’s care. But if wife and husband quarrel for the custody 
of the children, how does “OC. N.” know that nature decides 
spontaneously in favour of the wife ? 

“©. N.” replies with energy that a mother’s love is a sacred 
thing. If put into unpoetical language this probably means 
that a woman’s passion for her children is very strong and 
very unselfish. There is in all human likelihood no passion so 
constant and so pure, and thus far “ C. N.” is indisputably right. 
At first sight it seems reasonable in the interests of the child 
itself that its guardianship should pass into the hands of the 
one person who cares for it the most. Nobody, during the period 
when tenderness is essential to its existence, will be so tender, 
so devoted, and so patient, as the mother. The father cannot 
himself supply her place, and all he can do, if the mother 
1s absent, is to provide as able a substitute as he can 
find. The argument is plausible enough. But if we ex- 
amine it, it really proves no more than this, that a mother 
is fitted to be the ordinary protector of her offspring; a posi- 
tion which nobody denies. Providence to provide for the 
perpetuity of man, as of other animals, has ordained that even 
i all the world deserts the young and the helpless, they shall 
have in a mother one being who never can desert them without 
deserting her own instincts also. “C. N.,” however, is now dealing 
not with ordinary, but with extraordinary cases, where special 
“rcumstances have brought about, not the desertion of the 
child, but disagreement among the parents. The difficulty is 
therefore of altogether a new and abnormal kind, and reduces 
itself to the following problem. Under the circumstances that 
usually are to be found in English social life when married 
people quarrel, is it more for the interest of society, and of the 
children, that they should be at the disposal of the father or 
as, eee the mother P That is the sole question, and 
a: xt One questa, which C. N., in the midst of her 
nq Pie ne of a mother’s sufferings and a mother’s 
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large. It must here be remembered that the very love a mother 
has for her offspring will be prejudicial to their better interests 
if the mother is an unfit companion for them. Where a woman 
who is parted from her husband retains the custody of 
her children, she keeps them to live with her at her new 
home. They breathe her atmosphere; they live in close 
intercourse with her; and if those of tender years can be 
tainted by contact with any one older than themselves, 
they contract her faults and take her moral tone. The 
case of a father is different. He hands over the children 
to those vicarious guardians whom he selects to bring 
them up. His moral obliquity affects them indirectly at most, 
and his tone cannot possibly tell upon them till they are 
nearly grown up. ‘The fact that the moral influence exercised 
by the mother is immediate, while that exercised by the father 
is indirect, is then an admirable reason why the law, in the 
event of marriage squabbles or divorces, should leave the con- 
trol of the children to the father as a rule. Nor is this the 
sole argument for the existing custom. His position in life, 
and not that of the mother, determines the rank and position 
of the children. When they grow up they are to belong to his 
station, and to move chiefly among his friends and connections. 
There is no good reason why, in order to gratify the instincts 
of the mother, for the early portion of their life they should 
be removed into that circle which is not to be their own in 
later years. Nor does the mother gain any but an evanescent 
happiness by the arrangement. The child’s seventh birthday 
removes him perforce from her side. He then must pass into 
a sphere fiom which his mother is for ever isolated, and into 
hands which are thenceforward to be occupied in keeping 
her at a distance. This, indeed, is against the dictates of 
“nature;” and if nature were to be consulted, she would pro- 
bably lift up her voice and loudly urge that the separation 
from the mother, if it take place at all, should take place before 
the child has grown accustomed to its mother’s affection. 

The theoretical difficulty becomes less important, and 
eloquent denunciation seems misplaced, when we reflect that 
this rule need never be carried out wherever it is advisable to 
depart from it. Serjeant Talfourd’s Act corrects the harshness 
of the original law—if it be, indeed, harshness; nor can an 
English Act of Parliament do more for “CO. N.” than allow 
mothers to appeal to the discretion of the highest legal 
authority in the land. Those women only are excluded from 
the kindly operation of the statute against whom adultery has 
been established. Surely “C. N.” admits that this exclusion is 
necessary both for the good of the children and for the sake of 
social morality. The truth is that “C. N.” has no grievance at 
all, and that the wisdom of the law has already provided 
against all probable abuse of a father’s power during those 
years when a mother’s nurture is natural or necessary. 








SICK RELIEF AND SUPERANNUATIONS FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


Tue Government proposal of life assurance for the labouring 
classes has concentrated public attention upon the state of 
Friendly Societies. It appears to be admitted that the contri- 
butions of many of these societies are inadequate to pay the 
benefits they promise to their members. Many societies are on 
the verge of bankruptcy. In some few cases the members are 
wisely seeking the counsel of eminent actuaries, who may, by 
an alteration in the rules and rates of contributions, establish 
the societies on a safe and solid basis. A panic among these 
institutions might lead to the dissolution of many of them, 
and be the occasion of inflicting much hardship and injustice 
upon the more aged members. If, on the other hand, they 
refuse to take warning by the examples of insolvency accumu- 
lated in parliamentary debates and Blue-books, the members of 
existing Friendly Societies will bitterly rue their ostrich-like 
blindness and wilfulness. 

Friendly Societies for labouring men are as necessary to 
them as life assurances for the rich, and are to be advocated on 
the same grounds. As a rule, few working men are accustomed 
to lay by money out of their weekly wages. The working man 
for the most part lives from “ hand to mouth.” If he lays by 
a £10 note against sickness, it is difficult to keep it in his box 
or in the savings bank, insthe face of urgent claims from the 
families of deceased relatives and shopmates. A Friendly 
Society, like a life assurance company, is a mutual assurance 
society, in which those members whose health and life are pre- 
served to them assist the less fortunate members (and their 
families) who suffer from disease or accident. Such societies, 
so to speak, strike a rough average of good and ill fortune. 
They do something to redress the inevitable inequalities of 
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human life. The men who may be thought to draw the prizes, 
die early: but those who survive are not unhappy in the reflec- 
tion that they still live, and pay. It is only by a system of 
mutual assurance that the mass of working men can obtain 
relief in sickness without going to the parish, or the payment 
of certain sums to their surviving families at death, or super- 


. 


annuation allowances for their old age. 

The best and soundest Friendly Societies may and ought to 
provide three classes of benefits :—-1. Sick relief ; 2. Payment 
of sums at the deaths of members and members’ wives (usually 
in the nature of burial club allowances); and 3. Pensions for 
worn-out workmen in their old age; otherwise superannuation 
allowances, or, more correctly still, deferred annuities. To enable 


these three objects to be effectually accomplished, a system of 


mutual assurance on a large scale is indispensable. A small 
society is liable to continual derangement, and in the third 
class of benefits it will be safer for the managers to deal with 
the Government or some solvent and old-established life-office 
for deferred annuities. But due precautions having been taken 
in regard to the rates of contributions and a sufficiently wide 
basis of memh« rs, it cannot be too widely known that a com- 
paratively small weekly contribution will secure all these 
objects for the working man. He will receive sick pay varying 
from 10s. to 20s. a week; £10 or £20 on death ; and a modest 
deferred annuity of from 5s. to 10s. per week. 

The weekly contribution is the workman’s sheet-anchor. So 
long as he pays this he is saving, as truly and often much 
more effectually than if he put by the same sum in a strong 
box. No doubt if he were sure to live on, and to “ keep his 
health,” as they say at Washington, and if he were continually 
investing and re-investing his money to advantage until he 
reached the age of sixty-five, he might do better to save and 
accumulate. But looking at the thousand snares and tempta- 
tions which beset the lower classes, we doubt whether any 
means of storing up small gains equally safe, equally profitable, 
and equally available for the accidents and events of hfe has 
yet been devised. A labourers’ cottage building association, 
which should make him the proprietor of his own house and 
freehold plot of ground, might offer him a better and more 
attractive investment; but even a well-devised scheme of this 
kind would either be usefully supplemented by a small payment 
against sickness and disability, or else the members would do 
well to secure this provision by a weekly payment elsewhere. 

It being clearly understood that the legitimate objects of a 
Friendly or Provident Society are to provide against the 
exigencies of sickness, age, or death, with a moral certainty 
that the benefits subscribed and paid for shall be actually 
received, the principles upon which the tables and rules ought 
to be framed are the next subject of consideration. ‘To begin 
with sickness, the rates ought to be graduated as to age. The 
allowances should be from 10s. to 20s. per week, and the money 
received ought to be invested on Government and no other 
security. Good interest to working men means bad security. 
Life-offices are conducted by men accustomed to deal with 
money, and acquainted with every form of safe investment; 
but working men will do better for the interests intrusted 
to them, at all events in the long run, by lodging their 
money with the Government. The rates of payment entitling 
to sick allowance ought to be calculated upon the latest and 
most approved data. Sick allowances should cease at sixty 
years of age, but at this age or sixty-five the rates of contribu- 
tion should cease, and retiring members should receive half-pay 
for the remainder of life. The deferred annuity now comes 
into operation, and the Friendly Society, if it has handed over 
the money received for superannuation to the Government, is 
relieved from all further charge for the aged member, except at 


death. Even this last liability may and ought to be taken off 


the hands of the Friendly Society by a life assurance com- 
pany. One or two model societies hand over the money 
received to insure the payment of a sum at death to some 
old established and respectable assurance office. A policy 
for any sum from £20 to £200 may thus be obtained with 
perfect certainty to the member, and without risk to the 
office. This arrangement saves all parties trouble. The 
member is not obliged to put by his money, and make a quar- 
terly journey to the savings bank in one quarter of the town, 
or the life-office in another. His weekly contribution, which 
he scarcely misses, suffices for all three contingencies. Females 
are not usually allowed to become members of the sick fund, 
but it is found desirable to encourage them to subseribe for 
annuities, payments at death, and endowments for children. 
Such Friendly Societies are really at one and the same time 
Government Annuity Branch Institutions and Life Assurance 
Agencies, and entitled to the 25 per cent. of which so much 
was heard in a late debate, or such less agency fee as the more 
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respectable offices may feel disposed to give to those who bring 
them business and save them trouble. The excellence of the 
plan we have sketched is that the rates of sick payment having 
been fixed on sure data, the rest of the scheme is self-acting. 
and attains to the greatest certainty of which human calcula- 
tions admit. 

Some of the best and soundest Friendly Societies for the 
benefit of workmen at this moment are the Railway Benefit 
Societies, established, controlled, and liberally aided by the 
great railway companies. The London and North-Western, 
ten years ago, established a Superannuation Fund, to which 
their officers contribute annually two and a half per cent, 
on their salaries, the company on their part contributing 

contributions of the sub- 
tailway Friendly Society has also 
been established on this line, to which the company con- 
tribute to the extent of the pay of any sick 
ls. a day, for fourteen days. The Great 
donation of £500 towards establishing a Benefit Society for 
the station-masters, clerks, and porters of that line. The 
London and South-Western have established one of the best 
and soundest Friendly Societies in existence for the benefit of 
their workmen. They pay 3d. a week for each member while 
he is in their service, in addition to a fixed sum of £150 a year 
for expenses of management, the annual contribution of the 
company towards the funds being limited to £600a year. The 
company also allow 5 per cent. interest on the accumulated 
capital of the sogiety which is placed in their keeping. The 
Great Western, Bristol and Exeter, and South Wales Railway 
unite in supporting a Provident Society, to which they jointly 
contribute £900 per annum. The Great Northern have cele- 
brated their prosperous year of 1863 by a graceful donation of 
£1,000 towards The Great Northern Benefit Society. The 
Midland Railway contribute, under a resolution of the pro- 
prietors, £500 a year towards the Midland Railway Friendly 
Society. The London and Brighton liberally support a Pro- 
vident Society, and the Directors have further cenerously 
undertaken responsibility in regard to a Railway Servants’ 
Insurance Fund. It is unnecessary to extend the list, but we 
may express a hope that ere long every railway in the king- 
dom (the 
have its Provident or Friendly Society. 

A few examples of the rates of contribution and the benefits 
allowed may be useful to other societies. The Great Western 
Provident Society has three classes of sick pay—12s., 178., and 
£1 per week; and the contributions of a man of twenty are 
respectively 5}d., 7}d., or 9d. The Great Eastern rates are 
4d., 6d., and 8d. per week, which entitle members to medical 
attendance and medicine and the following sick allowances,— 
8s., 12s., and 16s. per week, together with the following pay- 
ments at death :—of member, £10, £15, or £20; member's 
wife, £3, £4, or £6, according to class. The London and 
South-Western have five classes of payments and benefits. 
Men between twenty and twenty-five pay either 5d., 6d., 74., 
8d., or 9d. per week, for which they receive sick pay as follows, 
—10s., 12s. 6d., 15s., 17s. 6d., or £1. Nor is this all, for the 
above moderate contributions secure them not only sick pays 
but a deferred annuity, at the age of sixty-five, of half the fore- 
going—viz., 5s. per week, 6s. 3d., 7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., or 10s. On the 
death of a member in any class £10 is paid to his survivors, and 
£5 on the death of a member’s wife. Members can insure for “9 
additional £10 at death, on paying 1d. a week if from 20 to = 
and a trifle more if older. The Great Northern also divide their 
contributors into five classes, according to the wages received, 
and without distinction of age. We give the two classes at the 


: * ~om 78. 0 
top and bottom of the scale. Class HE, receiving trom /* t 
Da 


2s. wages, pays 2d. per week; receives sick fall pay, 33. _ 
for 26 weeks; half pay, 1s. 9d. for 26 weeks more; al 
quarter pay, 1s. for a third term of 26 weeks. Class 
receiving 25s. a week wages, pays to the fund 11d. a week 5 
receives 20s. a week full sick pay, 10s. half pay, and . 
quarter pay as above. Class E also receives £2 at member § 
death, and Class A £10, and £7 on death of member's wile 
during member’s life. The Directors of the Great te 
wished to include pensions for disabled and superannuates 
members, and tables were prepared by the Government actuary: 
The servants, however, remonstrated against the necessary 
deductions from their pay, and this part of the scheme ene 
abandoned. The success of the Superannuation Fund of 
London and North-Western, and other companies, will, se 
ever, it may be predicted, induce the Directors 0! the Gre# 
Northern to reconsider the subject. ee 

Railway Boards have, no doubt, great advantages vine 
blishing and working Friendly Societies. They employ mn 
ablest actuaries to prepare their tables and revise them whe 
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necessary. They can, and do, in certain cases, compel their 
servants to join their Friendly Society, unless they can prove that 
they are members of some solid and safe society having similar 
objects. They can control the proceedings of the society, take 
care of the capital, and guarantee the members against mal- 
yersation and dishonesty on the part of the society’s officers. A 
due regard to their own interests compels the Directors to select 


only those servants who are in sound and vigorous health. 
One need not be an actuary to perceive that, without due care 
in the selection of healthy members, the most scientific tables 
will not prevent a Friendly or Provident Society from coming 
to grief. Many well-meaning and _honestly-administered 


working-class societies have been unable to meet their 
engagements owing to want of care in the selection of healthy 
members. <A few diseased and ailing men have drained the 
strong boxes of many sick clubs and broken them up. Railway 
servants, moreover, are picked men. They are of necessity 
sober and steady ; they are well paid; and, so long as they do 
their duty, no class of men are more certain of regular employ- 
ment. ‘They soon begin to feel that they have a vested interest 
ina sound and permanent Benefit Society, and do not lightly 
sacrifice their claims on the society by jeopardising their con- 
nection with the company. 

The example of the great railway companies is well worthy 
the attention of other employers of labour. Few private 
industrial undertakings are sufficiently large to warrant the 
principals in establishing a Friendly Society “ upon the 
premises.” But in towns the employers in particular trades 
might organise such societies. The management should be 
mainly left to the working men, but the masters should be 
to a limited extent represented in the direction. The best aid 
the employers can give their workmen is to aid them in helping 
themselves, and the beneficent uses of Friendly Societies such 
as we have described are self-evident. 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN LONDON. 


We briefly noticed in a recent number the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of our public 
schools, and the principal reforms they recommended. At 
present we are anxious to call attention to the very important 
change which they advise in reference to the public schools of 
the metropolis. In regard to these there is, we believe, a 
radical defect, whose cure involves the breaking up of 
venerable associations not easily relinquished, but the preser- 
vation of which time has rendered incompatible with the 
eliciency of those foundations. To appreciate this subject 
clearly, we must ask ourselves, what is it that makes our 
public schools so popular? How is it that the numbers at 
Harrow have increased nearly sevenfold within the last twenty 
years, and that Eton is growing so fast as to be rapidly 
becoming unmanageable? hey certainly cannot be considered 
as royal roads to knowledge. The proportion of teachers 
to pupils is very small, and experience shows that an idle boy 
can contrive to escape without learning anything. The Com- 
missioners say :— 


“Ifa youth after four or five years spent ‘at school, quits it at 
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away from school if he is unable to do his work in the world 
vigorously and manfully. What we value most, both in 
ourselves and in our children, is a habit of self-reliance and 
independent action. No school can succeed nowadays which 
does not afford facilities for acquiring this. Eton, Harrow, 
and Rugby are thriving mainly because they do provide them 
amply. Charterhouse and Westminster are languishing be- 
cause they do not; and as long as they occupy their present 
sites they never can. All the care and liberality that can be 
exercised cannot obviate the evils arising from their unfortu- 
nate locality. If they are to remain in London, they can 
never recover their former greatness. 

The opinion of the Commissioners on this subject is very 
clearly expressed. “ Westminster and Charterhouse might be 
transferred to country sites with very great advantage to the 
boys who now belong or desire to belong to their foundations.” 
‘'emporary inconvenience might be caused to those pupils 
who live at home. But at present they enjoy none of the 
peculiar advantages of public schools, and derive little or 
no benefit from the endowments. They pay for their education 
a sum for which they could procure the best instruction to be 
got in London. Even if they should suffer, the proportion 
they bear to the proper complement of boarders is too small to 
require that their convenience alone should be studied. For 
the sake of the thirty or forty day-boys at Charterhouse the 
interests are sacrificed, not only of those who already live at 
the school, but also of the many hundreds who would probably 
belong to it if it were removed into the country. There is 
nothing but its position to prevent it from becoming as large 
as Harrow, or even larger. It is more than seven times as 
rich. The governing body is composed of men “ eminent for 
their rank and character.” Its scholars have obtained at least 
a fair share of university honours. But all its advantages 
are as nothing compared with its one disadvantage. If it pro- 
duced a senior classic or senior wrangler every year, parents 
would not be induced to send their sons to be shut in for weeks 
together by four high walls; and at present this is all that 
can be done with them. The staunchest advocates of freedom 
would not venture to turn boys out to seek for amusement in 
the crowded streets of a large town. So they enjoy none of 
the advantages of the metropolis except its smoke and fog. The 
injury to health is not the only or even the principal evil. To 
no one is the country so dear as to a boy. Rambles in green fields 
are as necessary to his happiness as to his health. Who shall 
calculate how much pleasure is eliminated from his life, when 
for five or six years of the happiest part of it the country is 
represented to him by a square grass-plot and a few stunted 
shrubs? It is not necessary to show how close confinement 
must fail to teach boys to use liberty. And if a public school 
does not teach this, it can scarcely be said to fulfil its mission. 
The Commissioners rightly judge that the greatest benefit 
conferred on England by its great nurseries of statesmen is 
the development of the principle of self-government, “ the 
aptitude for combining freedom with order.” It cannot but be 
considered a great misfortune that some of them have become 
incapable of helping in this work. 

We are aware that it is common to speak pathetically of 
affection for old familiar places. But let a boy once taste the 
sweets of liberty in the country, and he will soon cease to sigh 
for the monotony of everlasting brick walls. Some account 
must be taken of the feelings of old pupils. It is of course 
highly important that they should be able to see again the 
desks where they have scrawled their names, and the blocks on 
which they have been birched. But even these pleasures can be 
purchased too dearly. The loss of them can only affect one 
generation. Indeed, old Carthusians, the Commissioners tell 
us, are almost unanimously in favour of a removal. They 
feel, no doubt, that sentimentality ought not to be permitted 
to interfere with health and liberty. They are willing to make 
some sacrifice of personal feeling for the sake of seeing their 
old school again occupy the proud position it once held. 





THE SORROWS OF LORD DUDLEY. 


Ir a clear conception of what she wants, and an inflexible 
resolution to have it, are attributes of which a heroine is made, 
the terrible Mrs. Southey, who summoned the Earl of Dudley 
before the Worcestershire magistrates last week for an assault, 
is a heroine all over. In other years Mrs. Southey had borne 
another name. But having been “ legally” separated from a 
“bad” husband, she had united her fortunes to those of Mr. 
Southey, a professional billiard-marker, whose settlement on 
her seems to have consisted chiefly of the contingent chances 
of a gambling debt due from the Hon. Dudley Ward, which 
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has not yet been paid. So, at least, Mr. Southey informed 
Lord Dudley in a paper addressed to him upon the subject, im 
which he says that he had “entered into a union with this 
lady on the ‘understanding that their lives were at issue on the 
settlement of this claim.” Taking this Utopian view of the 
object of existence, Mrs. Southey and her new consort felt it 
their duty to engage in a species of holy war, not merely 
against the Hon. Dudley Ward but against the whole family 
of Dudley. The consequence was that the name of Southey 
became a terror to that noble house. Nobody seems to have 
been safe; and Mrs. Southey’s visits—if it is not un- 
chivalrous to say so—differed in this one respect from 
angels’ visits, that they were neither few nor far between. 
The Earl of Dudley supported the siege with much firmness. 
He was willing to pay any legal debts his brother might have 
incurred; but fraternal debts of honour he repudiated 
altogether. In this he showed great good sense; and any one, 
except a woman of commanding genius, would perhaps have 
been satisfied with extracting from him that portion of the 
entire claim which under pressure he consented at last to pay. 
Mrs. Southey knew better. She was a person—as the Wor- 
cestershire reporters inform us—not merely of “ ladylike 
manners,” but of “great self-possession,” and she had no 
notion of disappointing that being who had rescued her from 
the miseries of married life. The Importunate Divorcée took 
a lesson from the success of the Importunate Widow. She 
came, and came with pious assiduity, and the more Lord 
Dudley would not see her, the more she and Mr. Southey 
called. 

When on the 12th of last March, in the pursuit of her life’s 
ambition, Mrs. Southey arrived at the family residence in a 
fly and refused to leave without seeing either Lord Dudley or 
his housekeeper, Lord Dudley made up his mind that the hour 
for action had arrived. He went into the library where his 
energetic visitant was stationed, and requested her to go. 
Mrs. Southey, being a heroine, did nothing of the kind. She 
recollected the great object of her existence, and decided upon 
staying where she was. On this Lord Dudley took her by the 
arm, to show her out. Mrs. Southey adopted at once and 
with much promptness the advice addressed by Hannibal to 
his troops on the eve of one of his greatest battles. She 
made for Lord Dudley’s face, and seized him stoutly by 
the whiskers. A struggle ensued—of which the flyman 
appears to have been at least a partial eye-witness from his 
post outside the front door,—and which ended in Mrs. 
Southey’s withdrawal from the attack. She retired into 
her fly, leaving the enemy in possession of the field of action, 
and proceeded to revenge her wrongs by summoning her 
aristocratic foe. Her arm, indeed, had been hurt in the affray, 
and hot fomentations were applied to it by one of the witnesses 
for the prosecution during the next fortnight. Homer relates 
how Venus engaged in deadly combat with Diomede, and how 
the hero wounded the goddess in the hand. Goddesses who 
seize noblemen by the whiskers cannot complain of a little 
rough usage in the strife; and if Mrs. Southey had not got 
herself into hot water first, she would not have had to put her 
arm into hot water afterwards. Still the Earl of Dudley is 
probably by this time aware that to bruise a woman’s arm is 
not a dignified nor a prudent feat, and that it is better to 
suffer violence from a woman’s fingers than to engage in an 
affray with her. A nobleman’s whiskers, however, should be 
sacred; and so vital a part of the British Constitution cannot 
be too jealously guarded from indiscriminate attack. 

After very short deliberation, the Worcestershire magistrates 
dismissed the charge against Lord Dudley. For the impru- 
dence of involving himself in a personal quarrel with a woman 
of genius, he has amply paid in the notcriety attracted by the 
scene. A British nobleman summoned for an assault cannot 
hide his light under a bushel; and half the public-houses in 
Great Britain by this time are familiar with the connection 
between the Earl of Dudley’s whiskers and Mrs. Southey’s 
arm. Mrs. Southey possibly objects to the fame of the pro- 
ceeding less than his Lordship ; and the billiard-marker, who in 
the whole matter seems to be merely a sleeping-partner, regrets 
only that his debt of honour is gradually disappearing in the 
far distance. In these days of penny papers it is a melan- 
choly thought that the quietest man may have his name made a 
household word, without any fault on his part, by ladies of the 
resolution and pertinacity of the Worcester heroine. It seems a 
severe punishment for having a relation whose pecuniary affairs 
are in disorder. Mrs. Southey, however, considers it the 
natural result of possessing a brother who has not paid his 
bets; holding, if we may judge from her whole story, that the 
tie of matrimony may be lawfully dissolved, but that a brother 
must always be a brother. There is at all events no doubt but 
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that, with the advantages enjoyed by an aristocracy, come also 
some corresponding drawbacks. Unlike his neighbours, a 
nobleman finds that the scandals of his family are noised far 
and wide abroad; and that all the world is soon acquainted 
with the nature of the skeleton locked up in his cupboard, 








THE STORY OF A SCARBOROUGH HOTEL, 


Horet life is generally an affair of routine, and altogether 
devoid of anything dramatic or unusual. Where rooms are 
distinguished by numbers, like policemen, and you eat and 
drink and go to bed in accordance with a great systematic 
arrangement, beginning in a meek subjection of the visitor to 
the will and pleasure of the waiter, the chambermaid, and the 
“boots,” and ending in a weekly exhibition of appalling bills, it 
is difficult to find anything odd, new, and eccentric—anything 
of a nature to fit into a novel or a play. You might as 
well think of being sentimental in an eating-house, to the 
clatter of plates, and the hollow demands down the speaking- 
tubes for “ beefs” and “ muttons.” The queer, old-fashioned, 
haunted roadside inns of past times, where the coach stopped 
for the night, and people had an unaccountable trick of wan- 
dering into wrong bed-rooms, were full of suggestiveness; and 
the writers of fiction, from Cervantes to Fielding and Smollett, 
and from those even down to the early days of Dickens, who 
has some scenes of this description in “ Pickwick,” have plenti- 
fully availed themselves of the opportunities thus offered for 
producing striking effects. But a modern hotel is quite a 
different thing from an ancient “Tabard.” And yet in every 
hotel there must at all times be a very varied and a very 
interesting collection of human characters. Strange meetings 
of contrary natures — quaint bringings together of lives 
hitherto widely separated, but thenceforth perhaps destined to 
affect one another through the whole course of existence— 
must frequently occur. Still, the hotel is not romantic. It 
is an affair of convenience, of luxury, of expense; not a scene 
of adventure. And even in the story we are about to tell, the 
element of the wonderful is not present; it is rather a farce, 
breaking the monotony of life by system, and introducing to us 
a curious specimen of the kind of men who manage to flourish 
about in society, with the thinnest veneer of external respecta- 
bility, hiding for awhile a solid mass of something quite the 
reverse. 

In July, 1861 (the date is rather old, but the facts have only 
just come out in a court of justice), a certain person calling 
himself Captain Logan engaged a bedroom at the Royal Hotel, 
Scarborough, kept by a Miss Reed. This gallant officer, 161s 
said, had been in the Dragoon Guards when he was a very 
young man (he is still only thirty), had afterwards sold out, 
had then obtained a commission in a regiment in Jamaica, 
and had, on his return to this country, brought himself, by dis- 
sipation and extravagance, into difficulties of a nature far worse 


_ than mere imprudence, and for which, indeed, it seems that he 


underwent a penalty. All this, however, was unknown to his 
associates in the Scarborough hotel, where he soon got on 
very good terms with the gentlemen staying there, with whom 
he played at cards, betted, and won or lost, as fortune decreed. 
He became, too, on extremely good terms with a fascinating 
young lady whom he met at the balls and other public amuse 
ments of the place, and to whom in time he was engaged. This 
may possibly have aroused against him some jealousy; at any 
rate, facts were communicated to Miss Reed, the landlady, 


which induced her, one September morning, to send ae 
Captain Logan, and to inform him that she had ~~ 


from the inspector of police that he was not what ! 
represented himself to be. She therefore requested him 
to leave. He consented to do so under certain er, SO 
that were not accepted, and finally he said he would not leav 


until his week was up. Sharp measures were then ee 
There was “no chair” for him at dinner, but he got his a” 
ttempt to 


elsewhere, and, returning to his hotel, defied the a . 
starve him out. It was then sought to dislodge him by a ne” 
After he was abed and asleep, he was roused by as 
knocking at his door, and asking for his clothes. wn #7 
Logan was a soldier who had seen the world, and = ag 
be taken in by such a trick. Like Joey Bagstock in * sas tbe 
and Son,” he was “ sly, sir—devilish sly ;” and he ‘Jed in 
imbecile “ boots” to come again in the morning. Fo ted 
this device, the attacking party, in about half an hour, res? 5 
to another, still more ridiculous, and evincing, we must ie 
sad want of inventive power. Somebody again knocked @ his 
door, and announced that the tailor had brought a 
trousers. A man must be a fool indeed not to 
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tailors don’t send home trousers in the night; so the captain 
not unnaturally refused to believe that story. 
fire might have had some sense in it, and have induced the 
gentleman to open his door; but in a crowded hotel the con- 
sequences would probably have been serious. ‘The assailants 
were, therefore, compelled to resort to force. They crowded up 
the staircase, hammered at the door, and made an attempt to 
nail the captain in, in default of being able to get him 
out. Then arose a voice in the midst of all this din— 
the voice of one Mr. Gordon, with whom Captain Logan 


had been on very friendly terms, after the manner of 


betting gentlemen; and the voice said—‘ This won’t do; we 
must have him out.” A vigorous assault was made on the 
door; it yielded, and from twelve to fifteen gentlemen stood 
round the offender’s bed. One of them read to him a letter, 
which he said was from his own solicitor, and contained an 
unflattering character of him; and they all demanded that he 
should dress himself in half an hour, and depart. The heroic 
captain refused. It was the case of Speaker Lenthal and 
Cromwell’s troopers over again—in little. According to a con- 
temporary account of that famous Parliamentary episode, 
Lenthal, in answer to the order that he should vacate the 
chair, said “he would not come out unless he were plucked 
out.” We all know very well that the soldiers straightway 
plucked him out without more ado; and on the present occa- 
sion the gentlemen of the Scarborough hotel acted with equal 
vigour and promptitude. They dragged the captain out of his 
warm nest, hustled him down stairs, and thrust him in his 
nightshirt into a cab that was standing at the dodr, flinging 
his clothes in after him. On the cabman requiring to know 
where he should drive the “gemman,” Mr. Gordon directed 
that he should be taken to a certain region not commonly 
wentioned in polite society. The cabman seems to have 
regarded this as direction sufficient, and off he drove; but the 
modern rival of Speaker Lenthal, so far from experiencing any 
excess of warmth, felt no small degree of cold, and was ill for 
some time after, owing to his exposure to the raw September 
night. He therefore brought an action the other day at the 
York Assizes for damages; but in the course of the trial 
Mr. Justice Blackburn ruled that the plaintiff had no case. 
“He remained in the hotel after being requested by the land- 
lady to leave. He was a trespasser in remaining, and there 
was the right then to remove him, using such force as was 
requisite when he refused to go.” We must confess this 
Whatever 
stains there may have been on the plaintiff’s character, owing 
to past offences, he had not misconducted himself at the hotel, 
and had paid his way honestly. To be arbitrarily told that he 
must go in the middle of his week, and to be dragged out of 
his bed in the night, and thrust, almost naked, into a cab, are 
injuries for which we think there ought to be some remedy, 
even in the case of a man whose previous character has not 
been good. ‘The jury, however, seem to have had no pity for 
him, and gave their verdict for the defendant, Mr. Gordon. 
The captain has only got himself deeper into the mire. In 
cross-examination he was asked whether he had not been 
Several times convicted, and he declined to answer. The 
abrupt conclusion of the 


sounds to us rather strange and somewhat hard. 
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On Monday night—the very day when the trial took place 
—. Mrs, Maxwell, with some children and friends, was travelling 
Ma first-class carriage from Newcastle southward. She got 
out at York to have some refreshment, and on returning found 
the vacant seat occupied by this same Logan, who had with 
um & companion. 7 
and a clock avhie 


né out since, which puts an appropriate cap on this droll 


Immediately afterwards she missed a bag 
tee “tone h she had with her. The bag was afterwards 
, not the clock, until, on the train reaching Doncaster, 

and Logan being given into custody, it was found in his 
gag _ fellow was examined the following day, and 
0 be the plaintiff in the action against Mr. Gordon. 

7 sore out to be a regular swindler and swell-mobsman, 
declinin., oat al the police nor to the criminal dock. His 
“ug to answer the question put to him in cross-examina- 
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ing about, apparently unconcerned. ; 
is asked to take his choice of liquor, and whatever he calls for is handed 
to him from the bar drugged. His brain is speedily bewildered and 
bemuddled, and in this state he is led off to the recruiting-office, re- 
ceived and paid for; a couple of dollars are thrust into his pocket, and 
he is then locked up, with as little compunction as if he were a bale of 


goods.” 





THE COURT. 


Tne following “communicated” article appeared in the Times 
of Wednesday. It is the document referred to in our “ Review of 
Politics” :— 


“ An erroneous idea seems generally to prevail, and has latterly 
found frequent expression in the newspapers, that the Queen is about 
to resume the place in society which she occupied before her great 
affliction ; that is, that she is about again to hold levées and 
drawing-rooms in person, and to appear, as before, at Court balls, 
concerts, &c. This idea cannot be too explicitly contradicted. 

“The Queen heartily appreciates the desire of her subjects 
to see her, and whatever she can do to gratify them in this loyal 
and affectionate wish she will do. Whenever any real object is to 
be attained by her appearing on public occasions, any national 
interest to be promoted, or anything to be encouraged which is 
for the good of her people, her Majesty will not shrink, as she 
has not shrunk, from any personal sacrifice or exertion, however 
painful. 

“But there are other and higher duties than those of mere 
representation which are now thrown upon the Queen, alone and 
uriassisted—duties which she cannot neglect without injury to the 
public service, which weigh unceasingly upon her, overwhelming 
her with work and anxiety. 

“The Queen has laboured conscientiously to discharge these 


duties till her health and strength, already shaken by the utter 


ind ever-abiding desolation which has taken the place of her 
ormer happiness, have been seriously impaired. 
“ To call upon her to undergo, in addition, the fatigue of those 


mere State ceremonies which can be equally well performed by 
other members of her family is to ask her to run the risk of pe 
disabling herself for the discharge of those other duties whic 
cannot be neglected without serious injury to the public interests. 


“ The Queen will, however, do what she can—in the manner 


least trying to her health, strength, and spirits—to meet the loyal 
wishes of her subjects, to afford that support and countenance to 
society, and to give that encouragement to trade which is desired 
of her. 


“ More the Queen cannot do ; and more the kindness and good 


feeling of her people will surely not exact from her.” 


KIDNAPPING FOR THE FEDERAL ARMY. 


WE gave last week an account of the manner in which upwards of 
a hundred young Irishmen were decoyed from their country by a 
substitute-broker and taken to America, under the plea of obtaining 
work upon railways, but really with a view to compel them to enlist 
in the Federal Army. This was bad enough. But worse remains 
to be told concerning the acts by which a set of abandoned scoun- 
drels entrap immigrants or any one they can lay hold of into the 


service. We make our statement upon the authority of the New 


York correspondent of the Times. Gangs of these men lie in wait 


for the arrival of every ship from London, Liverpool, Cork, or 


Bremen; haunt the wharves and docks, patrol the streets, 


and congregate in “ groggeries” and gin-shops in search of victims. 


No sooner does the newly arrived immigrant, if he be young, 
strong, and likely, set his foot upon the streets of New York, 
than he is accosted by one of these fellows, and asked if he 
wants employment. The reply in most cases is in the affirma- 


a 


tive. It is then suggested that he should volunteer into the Federal 


army. This the immigrant generally refuses to do; upon which 


the kidnapper proceeds as follows. He tells his victim that 


he has a friend who wants a coachman or a gardener, or another 
friend who is concerned in the construction of a railway, or who is 


building a house, and requires extra hands, to whom he will pay 


liberal wages. 


‘¢ He offers to introduce him to this friend if he will walk up the street 


alittle distance. The walk is not prolonged for many minutes before 
the generous American invites the unsuspecting stranger to take a 

ink “hey p « al > fon ry,’ or ‘drum-hole,’ kept 
drink. They enter ‘a saloon, groggery, 01 rum-hole, p 
by one of the gang, and in which others of the conspirators are loung- 


—> & 


‘Drinks’ go round. The victim 


He is then entered on the roll of the army under a name given 


to him by his kidnappers, and next morning, while scarcely re- 
covered from the fumes of his inebriation, he is shipped off to 
Riker’s Island, with, perhaps, hundreds of others :— 


« Once in military custody, his remonstrances are of little weight, 


He is probably unable to read or to write, and does dot know to whom 
to apply for redress. If he try to escape, he is liable to be shot down 
in the attempt. If he succeed in getting away, he is liable to recapture 
and to all the penalties of desertion. If by a fortunate chanee he 
remember that he is a British subject and applies to the consul for 
help, the answer of the authorities, who only know, or affect to know, 
the man under the false name given by his kidnappers, is that in- 
quiries will be made, but that no such person is known either to the 
recruiting officer or to the colonel of the regiment in which it is sup- 
posed that he had enlisted. But no sooner is a remonstrance made 
than the man is shifted to new quarters, sent to Fortress Monroe, to 
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Louisiana, or to any other station whither the Federal transports are 
weekly or daily conveying troops, where the chances are slight indeed 
that he will ever again be heard of.” 


Here is an instance, a recent one, of an English boy, sixteen 
years of age, the grandson of an English admiral, who fell into the 
hands of one of these scoundrels : 


« He lived with his mother, a lady in reduced circumstances, in this 
city, and being anxious to obtain employment asa clerk, applied, after 
many similar efforts had failed, at what is called an ‘ Employment 
office.’ One of the kidnappers was loitering about, and saw a chance 
for fifteen dollars. The unsuspecting boy was promised a situation in 
a ‘dry goods establishment,’ and escorted by his friend towards the 
marble-fronted store where he was for the future to earn his bread. 
Of course a ‘drink’ was offered on the way, and, of course, was 
drugged. Next morning the youth found himself in a military 
‘shanty’ with twenty or thirty others. His complaints and his tears 
were useless. He was accused of having received a portion of his 
bounty money and spent it in drink, and of an intention to defrand 
the Government; sent off for drill and discipline to Riker’s Island, 
detained in military bondage for several months, and only restored to 
liberty at last by the unwearied exertions of his widowed mother, and 
the active steps taken in her behalf by the British Consul.” 


Can it be possible that the Federal Government is not aware of 
these doings? To what a pitch of infamy has the great Republic 
come if they are sanctioned ; or-—for surely they must be known— 
when their actors are not punished ! 


THE “ ALEXANDRA” CASE. 


Tue House of Lords has given a decision in this case unfavour- 
able to the Crown. As in the Court of Error, there were dis- 
sentients from the majority, Lords Cranworth and Wensleydale 
holding that the rules made by the Barons of the Exchequer 
in November last were warranted by the 26th section of the 
Queen’s Remembrancer's Act, and gave a right of appeal upon the 
revenue side of their court. Such a right the party seeking to 
appeal would have had by tendering a bill of exceptions, and Lord 
Cranworth was of opinion that the rules of November did not 
“sive substantially any new right of appeal; for, looking to 
substance not to form, the party appealing is only doing what he 
might have done by bill of exceptions.” On the other hand, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord St. Leonard’s, Lord Chelmsford, and Lord Kings- 
down held that the rules gave no right of appeal. “ The creation ofa 
new right of appeal,” said Lord Westbury, “ is plainly an act which 
requires legislative authority, and by which the Court from which 
the appeal is given and the Court to which it is given must both 
be bound, and that must be the act of some higher power. It 
is not competent to either tribunal or to both collectively to create 
any such right.” He observed that when the Legislature gave to 
a Court the power of regulating its own practice or proceedure, 
“ such power would not avail for the creation of a new right of 
appeal, which is in effect a limitation of the jurisdiction of one 
Court and the extension of the jurisdiction of another. A power 
to regulate the practice of a Court does not involve or imply any 
power to alter the extent or nature of its jurisdiction.” And 
again, of the rules themselves he said, “‘ These rules are so many 
legislative enactments purporting to create a new jurisdiction in 
the Court of hxchequer Chamber and the House of Lords, and 
prescribing the mode in which such new jurisdiction shall be 
exercised. It is simply an incorrect use of language to call such 
enactments provisions respecting the process, practice, and mode 
of pleading in the Court of Exchequer.” 

The appeal was thus dismissed, and the verdict of the jury in 
favour of the defendants remains undisturbed. a 


THE Japanese Ambassadors who visited this country last year have 
published their diary, through the bookseller. Fou-yah, ‘at Yedo. 
Among other things it is therein said that the people of the West are 
very little different from each other; the dresses are the same as well 
as the weapons, though one nation manages them better than anot} 
the French, above all, appear to excel therein. Ceremonies and 
honours are very easy, and the honours to be paid to a sovereign are 
very nearly the same as toa person of inferior rank—one takes his hat 
off, makes asmall reverence, and therewith the thing is finished. At our 
audiences with the princes they were not separated from us by a curtain ; 
even the princess was not veiled, and sits as high as the prince. The 
lords were very civil, even too civil, for they allowed us to eat and to 
drink more than was in accordance with our ceremonies. The lower 
classes were less civil, and unequivocally demonstrated that they found 
us ugly. Among the women there are many handsome ones—among 
others, the Empress of the French. They run like a man. In order to 
appear taller they wear a high bonnet. Even fashionable women dance 
very much; they hang on the arm of the men, and one sees the men 
frequently ran along the street in the arms of women. We believe 
them to be their own wives. Women in general enjoy too much liberty, 
and the fashionable ones wear the'same dress as those of the lower 
class. The dress of the women, especially at night, is not always 
decent. Excepting the Dutch won en, all other European women 
stand below the French. The men are stiff, rough, and a little proud ; 
they wear no weapons, and very seldom the distinctions of their rank. 
High officers even frequent the theatres. We were sorry we could not 
understand everything there. Almost everybody had a spying-glass, 
which, perhaps from distraction, was always directed at us. The 
merchants are proud, aud the shopkeepers do not like one to turn 
their articles much about. It annoyed us very much to see raw 
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en 


meat exhibited in the towns. Eating meat is often very healthy; but 
why exhibit it to every one? In Paris and London they run (walk) yer 
fast, just as they do in our country when there is a fire. The honseg 
are so high that they must be destroyed at the first earthquake. They 
appear, however, to stand against fire. 

Tue Princess Victoria Gouramma of Coorg, goddanughter of the 
Queen, died on Wednesday, in George-street, Portman-square, [ny 
1852 the Raiah of Coorg (father of the Princess) came to England. His 
avowed object was to bring over his daughter to be adopted by the 
Queen, to whom, remaining himself a strict Brahmin, he wrote a 
letter, begging her Majesty to educate the Princess like an Eneli 
nobleman’s daughter. “ ’n the 30th of June the Princess was ee 
in the private chapel of Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty, Viscountess 
Hardinge, and Mrs. Robert Drummond (wife of Major Drummond) 
were the godmothers, and Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart., was godfather, 
the ceremony being performed by the Primate (to whom the Rajah 
had written a touching appeal on behalf of his daughter's Christian 
education), Lord Wriothesley Russell, and the Dean of Windsor, Her 
Majesty confided the education of the Princess to Mrs. Robert 
Drummond. The Princess Gouramma was confirmed and admitted 
as a communicant under the auspices of the Queen, and a few years 
ago she married Colonel John Campbell. , 

WomBWELL’s menagerie exhibited at the Crystal Palace last week, 
when two pelicans let out on the lake foraswim were attacked by two 
swans, indignant at the invasion of their water. They both set on 
the smaller pelican of the two, broke its wing, and would have killed 
it had it not been rescued by a man in a canoe, who was attacked 
in turn and his craft upset by the angry birds. 

THREE sisters, who resided at Skipdam, in this county, have lately 
died, their united ages amounting to 258 years. [By a very remark- 
able coincidence their deaths occurred on snecessive Saturdays, the 
third sister dying on Saturday week last.—IJpswich Journal. 

Berry Pgarson died at Farnworth, aged 109, on Monday se’nnight, 
She had enjoyed her usual health up to the previous Thursday, when 
she had a paralytic stroke, which caused her death. 

Tue authorities of Guernsey have sent back to his parish, Christ- 
church, Hants, an old man aged seventy-seven, after fifty years’ resi- 
dence on that island, 


THE CHURCH. 


EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT TAUGHT BY THE 
CHURCH IN ALL AGES. 


From the noise and pertinacity with which the assailants 
of the doctrine of eternal punishment have asserted their views, 
it might have been imagined that they had made some great 
discovery hitherto unknown in the annals of the Church, and 
had reasserted some long-forgotten truth of the utmost import- 
ance to the welfare of mankind. Nothing less than this could 
justify them in the shock which they have given to the common 
faith of all Christians, and the support extended by them— 
unconsciously we admit—to the growing infidelity of this age. 
The more thoughtful of them, perhaps, intended no more than 
to remove those objections to the Divine goodness, which are 
so often heard from the lips of the infidel, and to reconcile to 
the imperfect notions of worldly men that economy ot the 
divine justice which Christians believe to be perfectly recon- 
cileable with the dictates of reason, though fallible human 
judgment may be unable to show how. Contrary to the 
practice of the wise in all ages, these modern divines bring 

se acts of the 


down to the measure of human appré hension thos 
nat reve- 


divine will of which we ean know nothing beyond wl 
lation teaches. Instead of following the older method, and 
studying reason by revelation, they do the reverse. They put 
their own reason in place of the Divine; they claim to have 
their own reason—untutored, undisciplined as it is —satisfed 
from its own point of view, in matters which will not allow ol 
such satisfaction. For them the economy of the celestial world 
must be determined precisely by the same 
the terrestrial, or they will have none of it. 
them only another earth; and the justice and merey 


laws which goverl 
Heaven is to 

of its 
ruler are to be determined by feeble, human ¢ ynceptions of 
them; not of the best and the wisest amongst us, but of the 
most ignorant and the scornful. 

With such feelings prevailing amongst us, We § ° 
surprised that the Charge of his Grace the Archbishop © 
Canterbury, though marked with great moderation, and strictly 
re-echoing the view of all thoughtful Christians in different 
ages, should have been received ‘in some quarters with great 
It does not surprise us to find that some 0 
the self-styled Liberal organs of the press should have — 
his Grace to task, in no very respectful terms, for the — 
and precise phraseology employed by him; as if he had inten m 
to lay down d matically a doctrine on which the Christia 


are not 


dissatisfaction. 


' Mey / avince 0 
world had been hitherto divided. It was not the provinee 
p . ” . 9 bour 

the Archbishop to encumber his “ Pastoral” with labot a 
proofs. He assumed as determined and certain what up 


If it were not 
that his 


this year of redemption has been taken as such. 
so, it became the opponents of that doctrine to show 
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Surely there are fathers and doctors 
enough before the Reformation and since to whose writings 
they might have appealed, in proof that Christendom was 
mistaken in the meaning generally attributed to “ eternal 


wunishment. [here are Greek fathers using their own 
| fo) 


(Grace was mistaken. 


language , 


and with a concentrated attention to which our century is a 
stranger, that might have helped them at this pinch, if such 
help were to be had. The witnesses in behalf of that sense 
which his Grace accepts and urges on others are of all times 
and languages, of various regions and various parties. Can 


they, too, as well as his Grace, have been mistaken? Are 


; ' 
cholars in all ages who had meditated profoundly, 


they all the unreflecting, dogmatical, prejudiced, feeble reasoners, 
which the supporters of this new view in the public press and 
elsewhere would have them considered ? Are they all in the 


wrong, aud are the promoters of the new school (we can call 
them by no other name)—clever men and earnest though some 
of them be—our only guides, at whose bidding we must 
urrender at discretion, and cast away that older faith, for 
which our forefathers strove “ even unto blood ?” 

But this new notion is not a new one; it has an old though 
not very respectable parentage. We are not going to take our 
readers back to the days of Origen, the ablest and most original 
asserter of finite punishment. It is probable that our oppo- 
nents would give but little heed to a catena of authorities 
derived from the fathers. ‘Nor is that our purpose at present. 
Our object here is to show that both his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Oxford Declarators, however violently 
iled, have used no other language than that 
wen used by the greatest authorities in the Church 
of England century after century. They have reasserted no more 
than what has been asserted, again and again, by those to 
whom this nation has been accustomed to pay deference, for 
their piety, their learning, their freedom from bigotry and pre- 
jadice. And whilst such an array of authority is produceable 
in favour of the doctrine hitherto received, and now again 
vindicated by his Grace the Archbishop, our readers will no 
ubt be surprised to find that the new doctrine, first pro- 
mulgated at the Reformation by the Anabaptists of Munster, 
descended from them to the infidel philosopher Hobbes of 


Malmesbury in the seventeenth century, found a worthy 
advocate in Whiston and the Arians of the next age, until the 
prophetic mantle has descended in our times, more thin and 
more threadbare, on the shoulders of men not less willing if 
less able to bea it 


_ In the year 1538, when a conference was held at London 
bet nm the English and German reformers, at which Arch- 
bishop Cranmer presided, this doctrine of finite punishments 
was brought under review. It had already gained some popu- 
larity in Germ uny, even at that time the fruitful parent of 
strange theology. ‘To counteract the error, the assembled 
divines drew up the following confession :—“ We consider that 
it ought to be firmly believed and taught, that at the end of 
the world, Christ, as He affirms himself in St. Matthew, shall 
come in the glory of the Father, with the holy angels, &c. 
Moreover, that in that judgment the separation of the righteous 
‘om the wicked shall b perfect and perpetual (perfecta et per- 
re pe ai mee then, after this judgment, the torments 
J OC Wicked shall haa 


mis) ont . 


10 ¢ nd, who shall then be cond: mned to 
, as there shall be no end: to the happiness of the 
JY a, tho shall tha day be received into glory (nullas, post hoe 
judicium, erit finis tormentorum malis, &c.).” In the Augs- 
moe the nfession drawn up by the Lutheran divines, the 17th 
ao runs as follows : wa We teach that Christ shall appear 
be © end of the world for judgment, and shall raise all the 
“3 to the righteous and elect he shall give life eternal and 
ng joy, but the wicked and the devils He shall con- 
verlasting torments (ut sine fine conciantur).” To this 
lowing the purpose of it, and condemning the 
Anahari?.t, e opposite heresy, they add: “ We condemn the 
prisis, who think that there will be an end of thee punish- 


ment to wields : . . 
wicked men and devils (Damnamus Anabaptistas qui 
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authors of +] 


g ntin 4 ° . ° . . 

mnt hominibus damnatis ac diabolis finem poenarum 

iutnr im 206 %3 ‘ ‘ . e . 

“Ty 7 esse). (““ Cranmer’s Works,” iv. 292, ed. Oxford.) 
L hold.” sawe . ‘ P . . 

ld,” says Luther in his “ Table Talk,” “ gnashing of 


LU 


be the extremest pain which shall follow an evil con- 
" that is despair,—namely, for a man to know that he 
» 2¢ everlastingly separated from God.”—(Chap. 57.) 
popular —— — and clear is the language of the more 
om whale _ of the R ‘formation—men whose study had 
“y given up to the Seripture, who had been led by 
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sins and wickedness, but will rather take their pleasures here 
in this world. It shall be a heinous sentence unto them when 
He shall say unto them: Ite, maledicti, &c., ‘ Go ye cursed into 
everlasting fire. Get ye hence to the Devil and all his angels, 
after whose will and commandment ye have lived. His reward, 
therefore, ye shall have.’ Of such manner Christ, our Saviour, 
will talk with the ungodly, and in the end send them to ever- 
lasting damnation.” (‘* Remains,” ii. 35.) “ Hell, that is ever- 
lasting death,” says Tyndal, in a passage worthy of profound 
attention, “ is threatened unto sinners, and yet followeth it sin 
naturally, without seeking for it. For ne man doth evil to be 
damned therefore, but had rather avoid it. Yet the one fol- 


.loweth the other naturally; and though no man told or warned 


him of it, yet should the sinner find it and feel it. Nevertheless, 
it is therefore threatened, that man may know what followeth 
evil living. Now then, as after evil living followeth its reward 
unsought for, even so after good living followeth its reward 
naturally.”—(“ Wicked Mammon,” p. 64.) 

It would not be difficult to multiply such passages as these. 
But it is not our object to make a parade of authorities. We 
challenge the advocates of the contrary doctrine to show that 
their interpretation was ever held by the Church; or if ever 
it came forth and displayed it unabashed in public, to tell us 
when it was not denounced by those who, like his Grace of 
Canterbury, were the recognized guardians of the faith, bound 
by every obligation which could be imposed upon them, by our 
common Christianity, by their high position, by their charity 
as men, to see that our Christian commonweal sustained no 
injury ; ue quid detrimenti spublic a capiat, But chiefly we 
desire our readers to observe that the Reformers looked upon 
future happiness and misery as the eternal and immutable 
consequences of good and ill-doing in this life. One and all 
agree in this, that the foundations of everlasting life rest pre- 
cisely on the same analogy as those of everlasting misery. 
Whether men like it or not, whether it be reconcileable or not 
with their present notions, eternal’death fo!lows sin, as eternal 
and everlasting happiness follows upon well-doing. Scripture 
does not set up this truth, but only reveals it; and that, im 
mercy to mankind, that they may choose the good and avoid 
the evil. 

We conclude these remarks for the present by one or two 
quotations from a very opposite quarter—the “ Institutes ” of 
Calvin: “ All Scripture,” says Calvin, “ cries aloud that there 
shall be no eud to the happiness of the elect or the punishment 
of the reprobate ” (finem nullum fore nec electorum beatitudin 
nec reproborum supplicio) III. 25,5. And below he adds: 
“Death would be an inadequate punishment for sin (levis 
pena morte absumi), unless sinners were brought to judgment 
for their obstinacy, seeing that they have provoked the infinite 
and everlasting vengeance of the Judge (vindictam sine fine et 
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THE COURT OF APPEAL IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
CAUSES. 

Tue constitution of the Supreme Court of Appeal in Ecclesi- 
astical Causes is a question which deserves serious attention, and 
which is likely, if we are not mistaken, to be taken up ere long 
very widely and very decidedly. The claims which have lately 
been advanced to establish for the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council a moral authority over the consciences of the clergy m 
matters of doctrine, will naturally lead men to inquire on what 
grounds of reason or of prescription such claims can be main- 
tained. And the irreconcilable contrariety between the opinions 
as to the doctrine of the Church, expressed on the one hand 
in the late Judgment of the Privy Council, and on the other 
by the high authority of the Primate, cannot but be felt to be both 
a great inconvenience and no small scandal. Those of our readers 
who may wish to inform themselves thorouglily as to.the history 
and anomalous character of the jurisdiction of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, will find the matter fully discussed im 
a little treatise by the Rev. J. W. Joyce, entitled “ Keclesia Vin- 
dicata,” and published by Saunders, Otley, & Co. We are not 
prepared to endorse all the arguments used in it, nor all the con- 
clusions at which Mr. Joyce arrives. But we have nowhere else 
seen the facts of the question so clearly and concisely stated, and 
there is this special recommendation of the book that, as it was 
published in 1862, it cannot be open to the objection of having 
been composed with a bias due to more recent events, 

The history of legislation concerning Ecclesiastical Appeals in 
the last resort is briefly this. In a.p. 1164 the “ Constitutions of 
Clarendon” provided that the archbishop’s court should be the 
court of final appeal in England, and that no cause should be 
carried to Rome without royal assent. By an Act of 24 Henry VIIE 
this permissive appeal to Rome was taken away, and the arch 
bishop’s court was made final in ordinary cases, and the Upper 
House of Convocation in such as touched the King. In the next 
year, however, another act was passed which did not interfere*with 
the jurisdiction of Convocation, but provided that from the -arch- 
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bishop’s court there should lie an appeal to the King in Chancery, 
and that upon every such appeal a Commission should be directed, 
under the Great Seal, to such persons as the King should name, to 
hear and definitely determine the same. Thus was constituted the 
“Court of Delegates,” which continued to be the supreme court of 
appeal until the year 1532. We need not discuss how far it was 
interfered with by the “ Court of Review,” and those of the “Star 
Chamber” and “ High Commission,” for the legality of the first of 
these was always questionable, and the others have long since been 
deservedly abolished, and (whatever jurisdiction they usurped) 
were always rather courts of the first instance than of appeal. 

The “Court of Delegates,” although it constituted the principal 
Appeal Court in the Church of England for nearly three hundred 
years, was manifestly open to very grave objections as to its con- 


stitution. Not to mention any others, it is obvious that the special - 


selection of the members which should form it for each particular 
case must always have exposed it to a colourable charge of being 
a packed tribunal. Accordingly, on the recommendation of a very 
influential Commission, it was finally abolished in 1832 by the Act 
2 & 3 William IV., c. 92, and the jurisdiction previously exercised 
by it was conferred on the Privy Council, or rather on the King in 
Council, with power to make all necessary rules and regulations. In 
the next year the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was con- 
stituted and all appeals from certain specified courts, and also all 
which “ by any law, statute, or custom ” could be brought before his 
Majesty or his Majesty in Council,” were referred to it. The arch- 
bishop’s court was not mentioned, but under the general clause 
above quoted was held, when the case arose, as having been 
included. Thus, for the first time in the history of England, a 
court of final resort was formed for ecclesiastical questions, on 
which no spiritual person had a seat. It is not believed that this 
was done advisedly. Lord Brougham, who was for a long time 
the most eminent member of the Judicial Committee, expressly 
said, when speaking of the “ Gorham” case, that “he could not 
help feeling that the Judicial Committee of Privy Council had 
been framed without the expectation of questions like that 
being brought before it,’ and that “it was created for the 
consideration of a totally different class of cases, and he had .no 
doubt but that, if it had been constituted with a view to such cases 
as the present, some other arrangements would have been made.” 
The truth is, that the Judicial Committee of Council acquired its 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical causes merely per incuriam, and by 
force of that surplusage of words in which our Acts of Parliament 
are so wont to abound. Some attempt to remedy the most glaring 
defect in the constitution of the Court was made in 1840, when, by 
the “Clergy Discipline Act,” it was provided that all archbishops 
and bishops who might be members of the Privy Council should 
also be members of the Judicial Committee so far, but so far only, 
as appeals under that Act were concerned, and that no such appeal 
should be heard without the presence of one such bishop orarchbishop 
at least. This compromise has never been satisfactory to the 
Church, and in 1850 the late Bishop of London, as the mouthpiece 
of the episcopal bench, made a vigorous but unsuccessful effort to 
Obtain an alteration of the law upon the subject. 

From the historical sketch which we have thus drawn, three 
conclusions appear to us to be indisputably resulting. 

1. The jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
as a supreme Court of Appeal in any ecclesiastical causes has no 
sanction of prescription nor of old constitutional practice or theory 
to recommend it, but is altogether of modern invention. The 
Judicial Committee had no existence until 1832. The Court which 
tried the late causes would have been differently constituted until 
1840. ; 

2. There is not now one supreme Court of Appeal in the Church 
of England by which all ecclesiastical causes must be heard. But 
there are no less than three courts of final resort, and the one in 
which any particular case will be ultimately decided depends 
partly on its nature and partly on the Act of Parliament under 
which proceedings happen to be taken. If the case be one which 
touches the Crown, as, ¢. g., if the competency of a clerk pre- 
sented toa benefice by the Crown (say to the deanery of West- 
minster) were to be in question, its cognizance would pass fiom the 
bishop to the archbishop, and from the archbishop to the Upper 
House of Convocation, under the unrepealed statute of 24 Henry 
VIII. If, again, the case be one in which proceedings are 
taken under any Act of Parliament except the “ Clergy Discipline 
Act, the final decision will lie with the ordinary lay Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council without any admixture of spiritual 
persons. It was so, we believe, in the well-known “Gorham 
case,” on which the then Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of 
London sat as assessors, not as judges; in the matter of the depri- 
vation of Mr. Heath from his Vicarage of Brading, who was sen- 
tenced under an Act of Elizabeth ; and it would be so in any 

rosecution under the Acts of Uniformity and against Simony. 

inally, in all actions under the Church Discipline Act, the 
Judicial Committee, as it sat in the late cases of Dr. Williams and 
Mr. Wilson, is the Supreme Court of Appeal. 

3. These complicated and unsystematic arrangements have not 
been made advisedly, and after a full investigation and considera- 
tion of the best possible Court of Appeal. But partly they have 
grown up through oversight, and partly they are the result of 
cobbling attempts to rectify original mistakes. 

If these conclusions be admitted, and we do not see how they 
can be even questioned, it follows that the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Privy Council in spiritual questions is an arrangement quite 
open for reconsideration, and if sufficient reason for such a course 
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be found to exist, for amendment or even abrogation. It hag no 
antiquity to recommend it, and is at best simply an experiment 
the propriety of whose continuance must depend on its success. 
In fact, it is not even an experiment which has been carefully 
and thoughtfully made; it is rather the result of accident 
than of intentional legislation. Has it been successful? Is 
it, though an accident, like many other of our practical 
arrangements, both in Church and State, a fortunate acej- 
dent, which works well? Is it defensible in theory? Or if not 
defensible in the abstract, has it constituted the best tribunal prac- 
tically possible? Shall it be maintained intact? Shall it be 
altered? Shall it be altogether abolished? If the latter, what 
shall be substituted for it? These are questions of vital import- 
ance both in Church and State, and touching the most delicate 
points of their relations to each other. We recommend them to 
the early and most careful consideration both of statesmen and 
ecclesiastics, and also of all who are interested in the religious 
welfare of the country. 


it 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS. 


Tue sixteenth report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England, with an appendix, was issued*on Thursday. The report 
details the amount of work already accomplished in the augmentation 
of benefices, and includes a statement addressed to the Home Secre. 
tary, in answer to the report of the select committee. The appendix, 
besides an abstract of the accounts for the year, contains 4 minute of 
the estates’ committee in reference to the alleged ill-management of 
the estates of the commission; a report by a committee of the 
Treasury, made in 1859,explaining the duties and establishment of 
the office of the commissioners ; and a report of a select committee of 
the commissioners themselves, appointed to examine into the 
accounts. 

The commissioners begin with a short account of what they have 

done, and what they have a prospect of doing. The existence of a 
common fund for the angmentation and endowment of benefices having 
cure of souls dates from 1840, and during the first sixteen years from 
that date—that is, down to 1856—the commissioners appropriated for 
its purposes a capital value of more than three millions. During the 
subsequent seven years they have appropriated from their own re- 
sources about a million and a half, and the public have met them with 
benefactions to the amount of another million. So that on the whole 
five millions and a half of money have been applied for the 
augmentation of benefices, four millions and a balf of which have 
been derived from “the redistribution and improvement of eccle- 
siastical property previously enjoyed by the holders of cathedral dig- 
nities and sinecure preferments.”’ The commissioners then calculate, as 
a sort of estimate of the work that remains to be done, that in order to 
raise to £300 a year all benefices in public patronage with a popu- 
lation of about 500 persons, and to provide half the amount 
necessary to raise to a like amount benefices in private patronage 
with a like population, they would require £330,000 a year in per- 
petuity, or a capital sum of ten millions—an amount of which they 
only say that “the funds at present at their disposal would be insuffi. 
cient to provide it, but they think that the continuous increase of the 
permanent income of the common fund will enable them to provide 
a considerable portion of it” by a system of appropriating such in- 
come instead of capital. By this means, within the next five years, 
they expect to raise to £300 a year the income of every benefice now 
existing with a population of 4,000 persons, and also to appropriate to 
the endowment of new churches £15,000 a year in perpetuity ; 
every such church to be endowed by the commissioners alone, or by 
them and private persons, with £200 a year. Accordingly, _ 
the next year they are prepared to raise to £300 the income of al 
benefices with a population over 8,000 persons ; to appropriate £3, 
a year in perpetuity to the endowment with £200 a year of new 
churches with a population of 8,000 persons; to make further appro- 
priations in capital sums to the extent of £100,000, and, in short, 0 
the whole to make grants of the capital value of £700,000. 


Tus fand for the defence of the Bishop of Natal now amounts to 
£2,000. The time has nearly elapsed at which the Bishop of Cape: 
town will formally declare the see vacant, and apply to the — 
authorities at home to appoint Dr. Colenso’s successor. Meanwhile 
measures are being taken by the Bishop of Natal, acting under leg 
advice, to bring the proceedings of the Bishop of Capetown? before aa 
English tribunal with as little delay as possible.—Daily News. ; 

We hear that there is to be a meeting of those interested in yar 
state of the Christians in Turkey on Wednesday, April 13th, E 
3 p.m., at the residence of the Rev. W. Denton, 48, Finsbary-crent 
when it is proposed to form an association which may give ree 
expression to the sympathy entertained for our suffering and stragg"s 
brethren in the Ottoman empire.—Guardian. 








SCIENCE. 
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sRAY'S Traction ENoine.—A very powerful engine, ™ 
yP . he Russia® 


by Bray’s Traction Engine Company, to the order of t the 
Government, for military purposes, was tried on Wednesday ype 
Maidstone road near the Sevenoaks junction station of the Lon of 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, in the presence of a select ge oe 
engineers and scientific persons interested in the problem of 8 

locomotion on common roads. Amongst those present were oF 4 
D. Daviss, chairman of Bray’s Traction Engine Company (Li eld, 
Mr. Osborne, director; Mr. Clarke, the engineer; Mr. Cyrus *) 
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M. Dadot, deputed from Lafittes, the contractors for the Mount Cenis 
Railway; M. Blanc, of Paris; M. Lewis Aldrick, of Denmark, and 
several other gentlemen connected with engineering ‘science. The 
engine experimented upon had travelled from London with its load 
weighing nearly sixty tons, to the scene of trial during the 
previous night in consequenoe of an order issued by the Home 
Office some time ago prohibiting the working of traction engines 
during the day. The trial of its powers on the Maidstone road 
was perfectly successful. Under very adverse circumstances, in 
the heavy state of the road consequent upon the recent rains, it 
ascended the hill near the Sevenoaks junction, drawing five loaded 
waggous, having to overcome gradients varying from 1 in 60 to 
lin 14, The entire distance traversed on this trial trip was about 
half a mile, and the time occupied in the journey about nineteen 
minutes. In ascending the steeper portions of the incline the pro- 
gress was comparatively slow, but over the level and on the more 
favourable gradients no difficulty was experienced in making from 
three-and-a-half to four miles an hour. There can be no doubt that 
where railway communication has not yet been established, Bray’s 
traction engine is a valuable invention. The Russian Government has, 
it is understood, decided to supply every fortress in that kingdom with 
one of these engines, and, beyond doubt, they will be found to play 
an important part in modern warfare. 

British Antiquitizs.—At Settington Redion, on the north- 
western spur ofthe Yorkshire wold district, are tumuli long regarded 
as of the early British period. One of these has been selected by a 
farmer, as a rich supply of flints and Jarge excavations have been 
made into it. A foot or two below the crown of the hillock a walled 
chamber was met with, in which was a large urn of unbaked clay, with 
a quantity of ashes. Bones also were found, showing that interments 
of more than one kind had been made in the mound. 


Tue Dictionary or CuHeEmistry is continued with as much ability 
as at its commencement. Part XIII. before us contains from Glucose 
to Gytge, and completes the second volume. As many of our readers 
will wonder what Gytge is, we will explain that it is mud containing 
organic matter found in the Sandefiord, in Norway. The most valu- 
able portions of this number are those on gold and glycerine. 


THe Ophthalmic Review for this quarter has an able article on the 
form of cataract knives, by Professor Zehender, of Bern; and another 
equally valuable by Mr. Windsor, on Iridectomy, or the forma- 
tion by a surgical operation of an artificial pupil to the human eye. 
The general retrospect of ophthalmic surgery throughout Europe is 
full and ably compiled. 

WuitwortH AND ARMSTRONG GuNs.—The long-expected contest of 
these two systems of artillery at Shoeburyness has been begun. The 
Armstrong guns are three 12-pounder breech-loaders and three 
muzzle-loading shunt guns of the same calibre. Mr. Whitworth has 
three of the same calibre. There are also three Armstrong 70-pounder 
breech-loaders and three 7pounder muzzle-loaders against three 
Whitworth muzzle-loaders of like calibre. It is said that 3,000 
rounds from each will be fired, and the guns remaining after this 
amount of endurance will be subjected to a series of proofs, with 
gradually increasing charges. The trials will extend over two or 
three months at least. 

Tue Attantic Caste.—The Great Eastern has been taken up by 
the contractors, Messrs. Glass, Elliot, and Co. for the purpose of 
laying the cable. She is to be handed over on the 1st May, and 
when the cable is laid the proprietors of the Great Eastern are to 
receive £50,000 in paid-up shares of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany. The laying of the cable will not, however, be commenced 
before next spring. 

SEA Fisnerizes.—The Royal Commissioners, Professor Huxley and 

ir. Lefevre, have concluded their inquiries as to Cornwall. The 
mackerel and pilchard fisheries are chiefly carried on at St. Ives where 
5 are 247 seine boats. The shoals of fish were detected by 

iuers ’ who endeavoured to surround the fish with the seine net, 





which they towed into shallow water towards the shore. The chief 


complaints were that the drift fishermen encroached on the time 
by going out too early in the evening, aud that the ground nets 
destroyed quantities of spawn and small fish. It was believed that 
there would be a good fishery for oysters and crabs if these were not 
taken during the spawning time. The ling fishery was almost anni- 
hilated ; lobsters had greatly decreased in numbers, as had also the 
general class of hook-fish. It seems, also, that stoppages of the 
Pa bd fish when the shoals arrive are of constant occurrence by 

~ interierence of small seines with the large nets, and the drift boats 
i the seine boats, from contentions arising from the greed of the 
— ien, and in the absence of any legal regulations or authority. 
fhemeennei — favour expressed towards an extension of the 
be Poe re rom the feeling that much benefit to the fisheries would 

us derived, 
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special correspondent of the ‘Times with the Allied armies 
respecting the Prussian muskets: — “In infantry combats 
n masses in the open field it seems to me that the value of the 
pa Mm can hardly be overrated, and that it must give to 
enemy. How y _ and steady soldiers a great advantage over their 
muzzle-loader t, hyd does a smart and practised rifleman using a 
loader ae be ; . . to prepare his weapon? Now the Prussian breech 
the * Boyar “ne ed and fired six or seven times in a minute. All 
which ie a — to do is to open the lower end of his rifle barrel, 
his pouch ee °y . most simple contrivance, to take a cartridge from 
out bitine’ pe A rf wears in front instead of behind, clap it in, with- 
exposes Hes rea ing, shut to and fire. No ramining down, which 
caps, hard te Oh ee in front of the enemy; no fumbling with tiny 
adapted to t} ir with cold fingers, but everything simplified and well 
Military Sain Wheat ae object. I have heard it objected by foreign 
can only Sa yo this kind of gun would easily get out of order. I 
Stood up for ty 1at the Prussian officers, who in peace time always 

© excellence of their weapon, are more then ever satis- 


With it now that it has been tried in war. The soldiers do not 
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treat it as if it were a very delicate weapon, but knock it about in 
loading and handling, quite as much as it would be proper to do with 
any other class of rifle. Its merits are so obvions as to give ita 
strong claim to careful examination and consideration by those who 
regulate or influence the armament of the British forces.” 


PomPEi!.—Five new rooms have been brought to light not far from 
the Forum. In one of them a great many pieces of bread wrapped 
up in napkins have been found, most of the napkins being still in good 
preservation. Amongst other articles found there was a beautiful 
little seal, with the syllables ANI. MO. engraved upon it. M. Fioretti 
considers them the abbreviation of a proper name—Anicetus Modestus. 
M. Felix Patigiione has undertaken the task of constructing a model 
of Pompeii in cork, and has already made considerable progress. 

THE illustrious chemist Liebig has just expressed, on the subject of 
the oidium in vines and the potato-disease, an opinion which is worthy 
of mention. The cause, he says, is not in the atmosphere, as many 
people suppose, but in a want of vigour and an exhaustion of the 
soil, which defect may be remedied by the use of bone powder and 
ashes. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tus society, which, be it remembered, is a chartered body of 
nearly half a century’s standing, opened its annual exhibition at 
the Suffolk-street Gallery on Monday. Coming at the moment 
when the Royal Academy may be said to have sent in their ultt- 
matum to the Queen, the purport of which is to signify their 
consent to enlarge the constitution of the Academy, the Exhibition 
of the British Artists is naturally looked to as proof of any claims 
to the highest artist rank the country acknowledges. So long as 
the body of the Academy was limited to forty, with twenty asso- 
ciates, there was a reason for the existence of the Society of British 
Artists ; it afforded association for the mutual advantage of artists 
with an excellent place of exhibition. But when the Academy, in 
obedience to the recommendations of a Royal Commission, opens 
its doors to all the talents, and with the ulterior view of furnishing 
abundant place for exhibition, then there is nothing to be said in 
favour of a society that originated with a few able men either shut 
out from or not choosing to be candidates at the Academy unless it 
shows by its works a vitality and a merit of its own. That is to 
say, if, as we believe must be owned, the Suffolk-street Exhibition 
has been gradually sinking into a very inferior grade, losing its 
new members and exhibitors as soon as they have shown their 
ability, and relying year after year upon the works of good men, 
who in the course of nature must succumb, it is inevitably doomed 
to become a mere place of sale for the popular claptrap of art. We 
shall not say that there is no call for a gallery of this description, 
even when the British Institution shall have been shut up by the 
“lay element” and the Academy rooms expanded ; such is now the 
spread of what is called “ taste” for the fine arts that anything and 
everything in the shape of a picture or a sculpture will be gaped 
and grinned at by the multitude and find a purchaser. Whether 
it is worthy the dignity of a chartered body of British artists to 
exist for this we leave it to them to pronounce ; for our own part 
it must be said that such an exhibition is a melancholy one to 
behold. We doubt very much whether its influence upon the 
public is not very depressing and degrading, and calculated to undo 
all the good that is effected by the exhibition of those really fine 
examples of art which are open to the public gratuitously, and as 
we know are really enjoyed by many thousands of all classes. 

The exhibition this year is certainly one of the poorest we ever 
remember, and the most discouraging, because it gives scarcely a 
sign of rising talent, it shows that one or two promising hands are 
gone, and that,while the number of pictures is considerably increased, 
the figure of merit is lower than ever. To take the work of the 
President of the society first (239), ‘‘Mazeppa tended by the 
Cossack Maid,” by F. G. Hurlstone. In this work, which has the 
figures of life size, we must suppose that the painter chooses to 
paint with a total disregard of the ordinary means by which an 
artist seeks to please the eye and devotes himself to the expression. 
The colouring of the picture has no relation to the natural—it is 
entirely arbitrary ; the crudest green and the most raw scarlet are 
side by side with the most positive yellow, while the general 
painting of the picture is in a neutral purplish brown, the flesh 
tints being also very much subdued below the colour of life. Then, 
as to the execution, nothing can be more coarse; the paint is 
literally plastered on, and the surface indented by some 
instrument so as to look more like a brick wall than a 
canvas. This seems to have been adopted as an expedient for 
supplying the place of fair painting in obtaining relief and texture. 
It was always more or less a favourite method of the painters, 
but the habit has now run completely into absurdity and intoler- 
able coarseness. Something may be said for the expression, 
though this is quite of the melodramatic order ; there is little of 
the romantic and tender love pictured in the poem even suggested 
by this picture. A Frenchman would pronounce it far ouche 
in every respect. Mr. Hurlstone exhibits several portraits, 
some family groups, all treated in his pectliar manner. Mr. 
Salter has spared us from another of his large costume pieces of 
the gorgeous time of Charles II.; in place of one we have an 
extensiye family group in portraiture, which may fairly be excused 
from criticism. Mr. Baxter, generally one of the best supporters 
of the exhibition in his particular line of prettiness and sweet 

a : : pam a noge eer 
painting, has only one unimportant picture (101), “ Bite him, Tiny. 
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Mr. T. Roberts, who has frequently beer very successful in his 
smaller works of domestic incident of a seafaring character, has 
attempted a much more ambitious flight of his pencil in (158) ™ The 
Beaching of the Lifeboat,” a large picture, with many figures, and 
a subject which admitted, and indeed demanded, treatment of the 
highest kind. We cannot say that the artist in this case has 
proved up to the task ; there are single figures in the picture well 
drawn and expressive of the scene, but the composition is feeble 
and wanting in that unity of impulse which should be felt and 
expressed in a picture of a scene of such tremendous action and 
movement as this. The faculty for composition is an extremely 
rare one, and it lies in different regions of thought altogether from 
the mere picturesque grouping of two figures, where Mr. Roberts 
has shown himself to be much more at home. 

Mr. Woolmer has a way of his own in colour, and he chooses 
to apply this to subjects which other artists treat quite seriously 
as matter for all their powers of drawing and composition. Mr. 
Woolmer shows us a scene from “Romeo and Juhet,” in which 
the drawing of the figures is left to the spectator principally, while 
he stands before the picture bewildered, not unpleasantly, by the 
vagueness and dreaminess of the artist's work. We cannot deny 
merit of a certain kind to the picture of Capulet’s garden with 
its lights hanging in the dark trees like some enchanted bowers, 
where the love-sick Romeo is seen wandering in despair away from 
Juliet, who is asking the nurse sitting at the entrance of the palace, 
“ What’s he that follows there that would not dance?” There's 
a fancy in the painter that aceords not inaptly with the sentiment 
of the play, notwithstanding that the style may not be orthodox. 
The “Juliet” intended to represent her when Romeo wished he 
were a glove upon that hand, is a failure, precisely because the artist 
attempts the figure. c. 

Mr. G. A. Holmes, the new member of the society, exhibits a 
clever picture called “ A Sanatory Commission” (58)—two boys 
giving a Skye terrier a bath and a serubbing, to the great grief of 
a little sister, who stands looking on with one of the pups in her 
arms. In popular practical jokes of this kind, Mr. Holmes seems 
to delight, as again in his “ Cabbage and Bacon (175)—a girl with 
an armful of greens and a boy hugging a sucking-pig ; hardly bacon, 
as the great Lord Chancellor said, when condemning a prisoner 
namesake who pleaded his relationship: he could not be Bacon 
till he had been hung. Mr. Hayllar, who was wont to show 
his ability at this Exhibition, seems to have set his face towards 
the Academy, in company with M. Vicat Cole ; he exhibits this 
year nothing that conveys any idea of his ability, while Mr. Cole, 
who has made his mark amongst the landscape-painters of the 
day and was a member of the British Artists, contributes no pic- 
ture to the exhibition. Mr. Cobbett’s picturesque figures are some 
of the best examples of that particular style of picture—not a 
very high walk of art, but still frequently possessing so much 
character and so suggestive of much that is delightfully poetic in 
fisher life or hill-side peasantry. His picture (673) of three 
girls sitting upon the sand-hill near the sea, the two younger ones 
one could fancy listening to some love adventure told by the elder 
one—a pretty girl in an old felt hat, who ought to have been 
carrying home the basket of nets by her side. ‘The large canvas 
(224), ‘The Carrier’s Cart,” loses the picturesqueness of these 
subjects by being too matter of fact ; it is not that we care for the 
carrier's cart or the carrier one jot—they are mere properties when 
brought on the stage in these very tangible proportions, away from 
the country air and all that is rural. Your studio is a terrible 
destroyer of native beauty. There is one gloriously ambitious 
picture in the gallery, called the “ Calamities of War at the Siege 
of Moab,” the price of which, in the painter's estimation, is five 
hundred guineas. It is the work of Mr. W. Denby, and is 
evidently the result of much labour, as it is very large and 
crowded with figures. It is by no means devoid of ability, 
and we are not disposed to condemn it on account of its 
frigid and inanimate style. Mr. Denby seems to be just 
now enamoured of the old Italian style of Lorenzo da Credi, and 
such painters of the fifteenth century ; we fancy that there is 
perceptible in his picture a germ of power which might be directed 
into healthier and truer study of art. Mr. Donaldson’s picture 
(678), “ Trial Scene, Merchant of Venice,” deserves commendation 
if it is, as we imagine, the work of a very young man; the diffi- 
culties of composition have been grappled with boldly, though not 
with that freedom from all reference to stage grouping which 
must be attained in subjects of this class. The large work by a 
foreign artist, M. Tissot (259), “The Return of the Prodigal Son,” 
cannot be passed over, though it is impossible to feel any interest 
in a work of art painted avowedly as an imitation or reproduction 
of a style defunct and passed by longago. Mr. Tissot belongs to a 
fraternity who have taken up this notion at the hands of M. Leys, 
the Belgian painter, whose pictures in the old Teutonic style will 
be remembered in the International Exhibition. The absurdity 
of this kind of travestie of the ancient Scripture scenes was bad 
enough in the old painters, who cared nothing for beauty and 
were insensible to the charm of art in colour and light and shade ; 
but to attempt to revive that manner, even on the pretence of 
painting costume, is offensive to good taste and a ridiculously per- 
verted view of art. 

There are some few examples of landscape which do credit to the 
society, though Mr. Pyne has not contributed any work which can 
be considered at all equal to his standard. Mr. Boddington exhibits 
one especi«lly fine picture (231), “ Shades of Evening,” in which, 
besides his perpetual gleam of red sunset-light,—one of his earliest 
successes, which he seems to fear to lay aside,—there is fine, rich 
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depth of tone in the shady lake, and the detail of the foreground is 
extremely well given. Mr. J. P. Pettitt’s “ Saw-mill on the Cam- 
law, North Wales” (133), an upright landscape, is less mannered, 
and shows better study than most of his pictures. But the most 
remarkable landscape in the exhibition is Mr. G. Cole’s “ Harvest- 
ing in Surrey” (106). “The Wheatrick” is nearly finished, and 
a stormy gathering of wild clouds above the setting sun warns 
the men to exert themselves to unload the waggon, which the last 
glowing ray from the sun strikes right across the busy party, and 
lights up every figure, and spreads gradually away till it is reflected 
from the windows of the farmhouse, and is answered mildly by the 
pale crescent of the moon rising in the cool sky of the opposite side 
of the picture. The landscape, with the rich olive-green hills 
rising in the middle distance against the glowing sky is very 
beautifully treated, and altogether the picture is one of rare merit, 
notwithstanding it may be open to the objection of being a little 
too sensational. Mr. W. W. Gosling contributes another of his 
smooth river views on the Thames (142), but his trees are still the 
same photographic looking growth, and the lighting of the picture 
is unpleasant and unnatural, chiefly it would appear from the use 
of strong opaque yellows, with little transparent colour in the 
shadows. We presume, however, to offer this opinion upon a 
technical matter more as a suggestion to explain how it is that an 
artist with considerable faculty fails to put upon canvas that which 
he sees and admires. Mr. W. Luker’s little set of the Seasons (385), 
four small landscape studies, deserve to be noticed for the evident 
pains bestowed upon the work in the study of minutize of landscape. 
There is no lack of industry; what we observe more is the want of 
sensibility, so apt to damp all work done with great labour. 

There are few good pictures of streets and fine buildings in the 
exhibition, at least amongst the oil paintings. We noticed two by 
Mr. W. H. Brewer—(234) “ Cathedral and Church of St. Severus, 
Erfurth, Prussia,” and (720) “The Semmels Stratze, Warzborg, 
Bavarie, which, though badly hung, show a fine taste for this line 
of art. In the water-colonr room there are several excellent draw- 
ings by Mr. G. Cole, Mr. Wainewright, Mr. Dobbin, whose Spanish 
views of Moorish architecture are excellent ; Mr. G. Wolfe, who 
contributes a remarkably finished and careful drawing of coast 
scenery (1,021), “Waifs and Strays”; Mr. E. R. Johnson, whose 
picture of a flower-garden (806) is a perfect triumph of its kind; 
and Mr. Sherrin, who paints birds’-nests and primroses with the 
pencil of his late master, Hunt. But some of the most interesting 
drawings are some rough paper sketches by Miss Gilbert and Miss 
O. P. Gilbert—-(852), “The Parson’s Daughter at Church,” (835) 
“Yes or No,” a young lady at her desk utterly lost in the diffi- 
culties and perplexities of deciding whether she cares enough 
about him or no. We should say no decidedly. It is refreshing 
to see in these single drawings high finish set at nought for feeling 
and expression. 


THE BRETT COLLECTION. 


Tue large sale-rooms of Messrs. Christie & Manson are for the 
time converted into a small art treasures exhibition with this col- 
lection of the late Mr. J. W. Brett. Here are to be seen more 
than 2,000 objects of almost eyery species,—antique, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman bronzes and marbles, Etruscan vases, gums and 
cameos, coins and medals, Oriental porcelain, Limoges enamels, 
majolica, pictures, drawings of old masters, mimatures, Ivory 
carvings, crystal vessels, boxes, curious watches, and old jewellery, 
personal relics, old furniture, books, autographs, and engravings. 
The sale commenced on the 5th, and will continue to the 18th, 
inclusive. Mr. Brett was a well-known dealer for a great part of 
his life, but we believe relinquished this pursuit for his specula- 
tion in the electric telegraph, and was especially concerned in the 
great scheme of the Atlantic telegraph, in which he was a confident 
believer. Of course, in a collection of this nature there would be 
found many objects of inferior merit ; but, at the same time, It 1S 
seldom that we see so many really excellent examples brought together 
for sale—perhaps since the sale of the famous Bernal collection 
there has been no such collection as this brought to the hammer. 
A very good catalogue has been prepared by Mr. Chaffers, illus- 
trated with many photographs of the most important objects, which 
is really a valuable work to possess, although it might have com- 
tained some short critical remarks upon the pictures and bronzes, 
especially indicating what was their value from an art point of view. 
The auctioneer calls a picture a Raphael without the least com 
punction, because he feels secure under his preliminary declaration 
of non responsibility for correct description, but we know how 
much diversity of opmion there would be, for example, as to the 
authenticity of the very interesting pictures in this collection attri- 
buted to the great masters, Raphael and Titian. A great dea 
might be said about these pictures and some of the bronzes, a0 
indeed of many other objects in the collection, and we shou 
suggest that the illustrated catalogue offers the nucleus of an Im 
portant and interesting work in art and archeology. As the 
antique bronzes are small; and difficult to find out, we may mer 
tion some of the most interesting lots, as (907) Roman Jupiter, 
(871) a bull with silver eyes, (900) Bacchus, (924) Apollo, (925) # 
head of Satyr, (944) Venus, (928) a handle, (1,045) Statuette e 
Constantine, (1,109) group in marble alto relievo, 18 by 13 inches ; 
heads of two actresses with tragic mask between, (1,1 10) a youth, 
Narcissus (?) found at Herculaneum. Amongst the objects ° 
archeological interest should be noticed a bone ticket of can 
to the Colosseum, engraved on one side with a view of the inteTio" 
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to. Another object is the glass funereal vase containing bones. 
Some of the old English plate is particularly good in design, as 
well as the crystal vessels mountéd, and some enamelled. The 
portraits of Luther and Melancthon, by Lucas Cranach, on the 
same panel, 1s a very important work, and the portrait of Ben 
Jonson, by Jansen, formerly in Lord Onslow’s collection, is another 
work of the kind possessing great interest. 


An important sale of modern pictures and drawings by Messrs. 
Foster, on Wednesday and Thursday, included Mr. P. F. Poole’s 
large picture, “ The Goths in Italy,” a fine work painted before 
he was elected to the Academy, and of a stamp that he has not 
since equalled ; Mr. Ward’s (R.A.) “ Fire of London,” a large and 
important work ; Mr. Frith’s “‘ Chamber Scene from Cymbeline ;” 
Sir E. Landseer’s “ Poacher’s Bothy ;” Mr. Pickersgill’s (R.A.) 
“(ueen Berengaria Fntreating Coeur de Lion to Spare Sir Ken- 
neth of Scotland.” Some of the drawings were very fine examples 
of Copley, Fielding, Turner, W. Hunt, H. Wehnert, J. Gilbert, 
D. Cox, C. Stanfield, F. Goodall, Birket Fuster, and F. Tayler. 





MUSIC. 
DR. ARNOLD’S NEW ORATORIO “ AHAB.” 


Aw oratorio is the highest application of musical art and thought 
—like a grand religious picture or a sacred epic, it appeals to the 
most solemn and sublime associations, and presupposes in the 
composer a combination of qualities which are rarely found in 
union. Consummate mastery over all the details and forms of the 
art, imaginative genius, and earnest and devotional feeling, are in- 
dispensable to the production of a work worthy of so high a 
purpose ; and no other result can justify the attempt. The great 
composers have all been so conscious of this that it was only after 
confirmed success in other branches of their art that they applied 
their genius, with reverent intention, to the illustration of sacred 
subjects. Handel had produced many operas before the composi- 
tion of his first English oratorio “Esther.” Haydn was sixty-five 
when he composed his “ Creation,” and when comments were made 
on the time it had occupied in composition, his reply was that he 
intended it to last. Mendelssohn, it is true, was only twenty-eight 
on the production of his “St. Paul,” but he was an exceptional 
instance of premature genius, and even in his case his first oratorio 
had been preceded by many other great works which had gained 
him universal recognition as a classical composer. The greatest 
and most original genius does not commence by the highest flights 
—the boldest and loftiest imagination is developed by a gradual 
process of thought and training,—it does not start at once into 
the fulness of its splendour. Even a Raffaelle and a Michael 
Angelo must learn to draw, and be practised in composition, before 
they can execute, however they may previously have conceived, a 
“Transfiguration” or a “ Last Judgment.” A Milton must pre- 
pare himself by smaller flights before he can soar so high as to sing 
worthily of “ Paradise Lost.” It is more especially in music that 
a want of reverence for the high purposes of art is displayed. We 
find few unknown painters or poets suddenly claiming the first 
rank in their art by attempts at the grandest and sublimest com- 
positions ; but new oratorios have of late been springing up from 
most unexpected sources, the works of composers whose antece- 
dents are either unknown or apparently little calculated to lead up 
to so greata climax. The composer of an oratorio should remember 
that he has no right to mount so high a platform without very 
special qualifications for his task ; and that when he assumes such 
a position, he challenges criticism by the standard of the greatest 
works of the greatest masters. 

With this preamble we may at once say that Dr. Arnold’s 
oratorio, although very far from fulfilling what may justly be 
expected from a work of such pretensions, contains evidence of 
much earnest labour, and is perhaps not the worst work of the 
kind that has been produced of late years. The narrative of King 
Ahab’s possession of the vineyard of Naboth, Jezebel’s wickedness, 
and the fulfilment of Elijah’s prophecy of the monarch’s destrue- 
tion, has been thrown into the necessary form for musical illustra- 
tion by the Rev. F. H. Arnold, whose text, paraphrased from 
passages chiefly from the Psalms and the first books of Kings and 
Chronicles, . offers fair opportunities for the exercise of the com- 
poser's art in the various recitatives, solos, concerted pieces, and 
choruses, into which it is divided. The work opens with an over- 
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the groups of triplets produced a jig-like effect, which would be 
more tolerable in instrumental than in vocal music. Its execution, 
however, by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington called forth a great 
demonstration of applause and an encore. A tenor solo, “ Con- 
sider, and hear me,” interrupted, in chorus, by the denunciations 
of the people, is unaffected, and not without a simple pathos, The 
following chorus, threatening Naboth for his blasphemies, aims at 
dramatic effect in the turmoil and movement of the orchestration ; 
but here, as throughout the oratorio, the crude ‘’prentice hand” of 
the novice in instrumentation is palpably betrayed. In the chorus 
just cited, as in various other portions of the work, there are some 
indications of a feeling for dramatic effect, but accompanied with 
plain evidence of the utter want of such training as alone can 
qualify even natural genius and imagination for intelligible and 
coherent expression. The contralto air, “The Lord helpeth,” 
seems, as may be said of several other passages in the oratorio, to 
have been suggested by reminiscences of Mendelssohn’s style. 
Passing several other numbers, we come to the chorus, “ Fear 
before him,” which consists of a well sustained fugue on a bold and 
simple subject, wrought with considerable vigour and contrapuntal 
skill. The passages of combined inversion and augmentation of 
the theme are very ingenious, and show an intimate acquaintance 
with the works of our best cathedral composers. The second part 
of the oratorio opens with a long instrumental introduction, as 
rambling and incoherent as any improvisation could be, closing with 
a fugue as dry in subject as in treatment, and poor and clumsy 
in instrumentation. The concluding portion of the oratorio presses 
very heavily on the attention from the monotony and want of 
original thought which it betrays. The War March, another 
instance of Dr. Arnold’s inaptitude for pure orchestral writing, 
is devoid of character or dignity, and a mixture of inflated 
pretence and small platitudes. Of the effect to be produced by 
such a movement in such a situation Handel has given frequent 
examples; and, more recently, Mendelssohn in his “ Athalie.” 
The chorale, ‘* What doom awaits,” has rather the character of an 
English metrical psalm than that of an imitation of the true 
Lutheran type. The last movement of the work is an elaborate 
double chorus, a fugue with a counter-subject, in which the com- 
poser has put forth all his skill and ingenuity in the treatment of 
his theme, including the devices of augmentation and inversion of 
the subject. The frequent recourse which Dr. Arnold has to fugal 
writing and the ingenious resources of counterpoint, coupled with 
his inaptitude for other and freer forms of expression, and 
his evident unacquaintance with orchestral effects, seem to 
indicate that his chief, if not only, training has been in the 
school of our cathedral composers of the last and preceding century ; 
a study that may qualify for the production of excellent anthems 
and church services ; but that, in itself, ean never lead to so grand 
and composite a result as that of the modern oratorio with its 
mixed effects of dignity and pathos, its grandeur of outline and 
proportion, and the rich colourmg of orchestral details. As we 
started by saying, the attempt is so daring and uncompromising 
that there is no escape from criticism, and it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that Dr. Arnold would have done better had he 
sought, as greater men than he have done, to attain the ultimatum 
of his art by graduated progress rather than by one sudden bound 
to place himself beside the greatest masters in the highest school. 
The oratorio, on its production at Exeter Hall by the National 
Choral Society on Wednesday, was fairly well performed, con- 
sidering the difficulties which new music must present to so large 
an assemblage of choristers. The principal singers were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Hirst, Miss Palmer, Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. Renwick ; who all, as well as 
Mr. Martin, the conductor, exerted their utmost efforts in favour 
of the work ; and certainly, if numerous encores and loud applause 
throughout, with calls for composer and conductor at the conclu- 
sion, are evidences of success, “ Ahab” may be said to have 
achieved this result. 

“ Masaniello” was given at the Royal Italian Opera on Tuesday 
with all the splendour and completeness of former seasons; the 
chief parts being sustained by Signori Mario, Graziani, and Neri- 
Baraldi ; Mdlle. Battu and Mdlle. Salvioni. Mario’s representation 
of the fisherman is still distinguished by its earnest intention and 
artistic finish, although the music is certainly less fitted for his 
suave and graceful vocalisation than the compositions of his own 
native school, whose flowing melodies and softened sentiment were 
perhaps never so charmingly expressed by any other singer. The 
performance of French tenor parts adapted ouly for special French 
vocal organs, has not been without detrimental effect on the 
exquisite and delicate quality of Signor Mario’s voice, which was 
never calculated to bear with impunity the. wear and tear of a style 
so uncongenial to it. Signor Graziani as Pietro, notwithstanding 
his magnificent voice, does not compensate dramatically for the 
loss of M. Faure in the part. Mdlle. Battu, who sings the 
music of “ Elvira” with its true French reading, is gaining force 
and dramatic colour; and “ Masaniello,” as now given at the 
Royal Italian Opera, is one of the most attractive works, in its 
combined scenic and musical beauties, in the whole repertoire 
of the establishment. “Il Trovatore,” on ‘Thursday, served for 
the début of Mdlle. Destinn and Signor Wachtel, of whom we 
must speak next week. 








Porrrait oF Su ixrePEAre.—Mesers. Cundall, Downes, & Co., have 
published a photograph of the portrait of Shakespeare now to be 
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seen in an upper room of the house in Henley-street, Stratford-on- 
Avon. Doubts have been thrown on the authenticity of this work ; 
but the custodian of the house recently informed the editor of the 
Photoyraphic News that Mr. Ward, the artist, pronounced it to be “a 
good painting, an old painting, and a painting from life.” It is said 
to have been preserved for many years in the family of Mr. William 
Oakes Hunt, town-clerk of Stratford, who presented it to the house 
where its subject is supposed to have been born. The features, the 
dress, the cut of the hair and beard, and indeed the whole appearance 
of the portrait, present a marked general similarity to the celebrated 
bust in the church ; and it has been suggested that Gerard Johnson, 
the sculptor, worked from the painting, possibly in conjunction with 
the post mortem cast now in the possession of Professor Owen, and 
formerly belonging to the family of a German nobleman for many 
generations—that is to say, allowing the cast to be authentic. The 
bust and this painting are probably the best portraits of Shakespeare 
that we have. The absence of idealisation is in itself a great warrant 
of their truthfulness; yet we cannot but think that, owing to the 
want of the highest artistic power on the part both of sculptor and 
painter, we miss the finer and grander characteristics of Shakespeare’s 
face. Had he been painted by a Titian, we should probably know 
him as he really was. 

Tue Art Journal is somewhat less attractive in plates this month 
than usual. The finest is the “‘ Lesson of the Passover” by Corbould. 
The life of Perry Williams in the series of British Artists is illustrated 
with numerous fine woodcuts, and is as correctly and attractively 
written as are always such essays from Mr. Dafforne’s pen. The 
leading article on Wedgwood and Etruria is, much as Wedgwood mat- 
ters have been so frequently handled, of interest. The note on 
Unintended Photographs, by Mr. Tomlinson, of King’s College, nar- 
rates in a very singular manner how everlastingly at his artistic work 
our glorious sun continues. Moser long ago showed that if we write 
with a blunt point on the surface of well polished glass, and then rub 
out the characters and re-polish the glass, the writing will reappear 
on our breathing upon it. The surface of mercury, if kept quite still, 
will exhibit this phenomenon for many days. The sculptor, Ranch, 
noticed on the interior of glass, placed many years previously over 
an engraving of Raphael, a reproduction of the print; and now Mr. 
Tomlinson gives a curious example of this molecular action in the 
portrait of a gentleman cut out of black paper and mounted on card 
board, framed and glazed, which, after hanging thirty years in a room, 
has impressed its likeness upon the panel by a partial darkening 
of the wood. Professor Archer also usefully continues his instructive 
essays on the Essential Materials of Clothing; and Mr. Wright his 
singular illustrations of the Grotesque in Art. 


SALIsBuRY CaTikvRAL.—The condition of this magnificent gothic 
structure, especially the tower, has for some considerable time required 
attention. Upon the report of Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, such works 
as are absolutely necessary for the safety of the building have been 
commenced, and are in rapid progress, for the expense of which 
£10,000 have been granted by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Additional works, to the extent of £35,000 or £40,000, have been re- 
commended by the architect to insure the permanent endurance of 
the tower and its lofty spire. Funds are to be raised by subscription 
and a meeting for this purpose, under the presidency of the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, has been announced. 

Our Leapine Artists.—Mr. Ballantyne, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, has been for some time occupied in painting a most inte- 
resting series of the portraits of our most eminent painters. Already, 
Roberts, Stanfield, Maclise, Phillip, Elmore, Frith, Faed, and Cres- 
wick are finished, while those of Landseer, Mulready, and Ward are 
in progress. ‘The artists are pourtrayed as working in their studios ; 
that of Maclise being rendered, however, et the House of Lords, where 
he is depicted at work upon his immortal fresco. The value of this 
series is inestimable. 

THe New Narionat GALLERY, of which we were the first to an- 
nounce the preparation of the plans, will cost, it is estimated, 
£150,000. It will consist, if sanctioned, as designed, by Parliament, 
before whom it will be brought in June, of seven parallel galleries, 
900 feet in length, and 40 feet in width, and the same in height ; 
while the vistas will be uninterrupted from end to end. In the 
centre there is to be a grand hail, with columns and lofty dome. 

THE Lorp Crype Memoriat.—The Committee are making active 
exertions to raise the £8,000 required for the proposed statue by 
Baron Marochetti in front of the Horse Guards. The subscriptions 
seem to have come in very slowly, especially considering the high 
estimation in which Lord Clyde’s services in India were held by the 
nation, and we regret that the committee should be still under the 
obligation of soliciting funds. 

Mr. G. W. Witson, of Aberdeen, has just issued a new series of 
his stereoscopic photographs of Scotch scenery, which, apart from 
their value as transcripts of some of the most interesting portions 
of most picturesque regions, have more than usual claims upon even 
those admirers of photographic art, who are familiar with Mr. Wilson’s 
numerous and exquisite works. The subjects are: the interior of 
York Minster ; view of Lincoln Cathedral; instantaneous view of the 
Thames at Greenwich; Ben Leagach, Glen Torridon; at the head of 
the Gairloch ; and the salmon leap in the Tilt, Blair Atholl. All these 
are marvelious for the purity and modulations of their half tints. 

Or Mayall’s new series of illustrious persons, the Prince of Wales 
in his robes of the Order of the Garter, and Prince Alfred in the 
nniform of navy lieutenant, just published, are very good; as is also 
the portrait of Charles Mathews as “‘Un Anglais Timide.” Those 
who wish, however, to see the newest and best stereoscopic photo- 


graphs to the best advantage should visit the fine saloon which the 
Messrs. Smith & Beck 


; eck have devoted to their exhibition in their new 
premises at Cornhill. 


THE picture of the “ Marriage ofthe Prince of Wales” will be on 


view in the course of a few days, at the German Gallery, in New 
Bond-street. 
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Royat Dramatic CoLLEGE.—A morning performance will be given 
at Drury Lane Theatre on Wednesday for the benefit of this instity. 
tion. The “‘ School for Scandal” is the piece selected, and the musgig 
will be performed by the ‘‘ Wandering Minstrels,” a band of amateurs, 
conducted by the Hon. Seymour Egerton. 

Deatu or Mr. T. P. Cooke.—The public will learn with regret that 
this gentleman, one of the last representatives of the old school of 
British actors, expired at 2 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, in his 78th 
year, at his residence, 37, Thurloe-square. Mr. T. P. Cooke wag 
born in Marylebone on the 23rd April, 1756; was educated at the 
school of the Marine Society; and, subsequently entering the navy, 
served under Nelson at the bombardment of Copenhagen, for which 
he received a medal. His first appearance on the stage took place 
at the Royalty Theatre in January, 180-4, and for many years he was 
recognised as the best theatrical type of the British seaman. 

THE annual concerts of the corps of Commissionaires, in the Cam. 
bridge enclosure, near Spring Gardens, will commence this afternoon, 
and continue daily from 6.30 till 8.30 p.m. 

Tur New Opera-novuse In Parts.—Working drawings of this fine 
building now erecting in Paris have been present d to the Institute of 
British Architects by the desicner, M. Chas. Garnier, and on Monday 
last the President, Mr. Donaldson, brought them under the notice of 
the Society by a short description. The series of drawings, upwards 
of 170 in number, many of them of large size, and all of most elabo. 
rate execution, applied only as far as the first floor of the building, at 
which stage it had now arrived. The structure will be the largest of 
the kind in the world, and in richness of decoration and perfection 
of internal arrangements for the audience, the artists employed, and 
the purposes to which it is devoted, will be superior to anything now 
existing in Europe. The following dimensions of the building were 
given as approximately correct, and contrasted with those of the prin- 
cipal opera-hou es and theatres of other European capitals shows the 
scale of magnificence on which this building has been designed. 
Area 2°65 acres; width of scene 52 ft.; width between boxes 68 feet 

(the opera house at Madrid exceeding this by 2 feet) ; width between 
walls behind the boxes 100 ft. 6 in. ; depth of house 100 ft. ; depth of 


stage 98 ft., capable of being increased 57 ft.; entire width of stage 
175 ft. The cost of this magnificent building is estimated at 


£1,000,000 sterling ; and it forms a great feature in the grand plan 
for the improvement of Paris now being carried out under the 
Emperor Napoleon. 


MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


Tue position of financial affairs has not much altered. A little 
more stringency is visible owing to the usual pressure for money 
previous to the payment of the dividends ; but before long it 18 
thought we shall have ease, though it may not prove permanent. 
With money standing at about 6 percent., and no immediate pros- 
pect of reduction, trade must be comparatively sound to sustain 
the weight of the responsibility. But it is not full rates of discount 
that check the progress of affairs, and the theory, as formerly existing 
with regard to the operations of the Bank minimum, would seem 
to be in a fair way of receiving a final coup de grace. If the rate 
of discount should now descend to 5 per cent., and there are 
parties sanguine enough to consider that it may, we should see & 
totally different aspect of things. It used to be said that money 
was abundant and cheap at 24 and 3} per cent., and then it was 
considered a period suitable to the development of enterprise. 
Now, if we should ever have a reduction to 4 per cent. the effect 
would be magical, and it would be hardly supposed there could be 
an end to resources. Marvellous, indeed, it is that the alteration 
should have been produced by the Australian and ¢ ‘alifornian 
gold resources ; but so it is, and other and more startling changes 
will hereafter follow. 

With the rate of discount thus established the terms for advances 
at the Stock Exchange show strength, and it is not possible 
to obtain loans below 53 or 6 per cent. Towards the time for the 
adjustment of the next account in foreign stocks and railway 
shares, we shall have no doubt a transfer or demand, owing to the 
fever rage for dealing in the shares of finance and credit and bank 
companies. If the jobbers and brokers will carry over the ioe 
speculative accounts open there can be little question what kind 0 
rates will be enforced for the necessary accommodation. == ke 

The question of the absorption of the private by the Joint Stoc 
Banks has been so freely ventilated from time to time wos 
columns, that it is nothing but right to allude to the transfer 
of the business of Messrs. Jones Loyd & Co. to the London and 
Westminster Bank. If evera death blow could have been given 
to the private banking system it is the announcement of this event. 
The arrangement, important in itself, includes the purchase © 
the buildings ; and since it is said to have received the sanction 
of Lord Overstone, the joint stock system, whether unlimited or 
limited, has secured a most astounding triumph. But it 1s " 
because the London and Westminster Bank have purchase , 


or arranged to purchase, the business of the retiring ee 4 
2 rn 

that they have secured the whole of the accounts ; and alt — 
b> : . : 2 0s 
perhaps the competition has not been conducted in the m 


straightforward or conciliatory spirit, it is generally found, pwn 
establishments of this description go into liquidation or withdraw, 
that many parties have a preference to moving in another aires 
tion to the one indicated. ro nnard 

This proved to be the case when Messrs. Heywood, Kennard, 
& Co., amalgamated and founded the Consolidated Bank. It snd 
occurred when Messrs. Hankey & Sons, of Fenchurch-street, merge 
into that establishment ; and it will again take place whenever any 
fresh combination of the kind shall become apparent. There 18 
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every reason to suppose, however, that the London and Westminster 
Bank will secure the cream of the best accounts, and also the 
principal of the country connection, though the Manchester branch 
has gone to Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smith.. Some truth would 
wobably therefore exist in the rumour that the London and 
Westminster Bank has not agreed to give any fixed sum, but that 
it is to be settled when the directors, who are first-class sound men 
of business, shall find the actual result of the transition. The price 
for the building, of course, is settled, and it will be most convenient 
for the London and Westminster Bank, being, in fact, next door, 
the simple operation of opening the wall giving them access to 
accommodation of a most valuable character, 

Since this amalgamation has been made public every kind of 
rumour has been circulated with the view of precipitating similar 
changes. Although the impression created has been profound, at 
present there seems no truth in the several statements, but it is 
nevertheless quite evident that the private banking system will 
steadily but gradually die away. It is in the natural order of 
things that it should be so, and consequently nothing can arrest 
the movement. ‘ ‘ 

Such a round of transactions in Joint Stock Bank shares, 
General Finance and Credit shares, as we have witnessed in the past 
few days, has not been seen for many years. It was natural to 
presume that London and Westminster shares would improve, and 
that others might move partially in sympathy with the upward 
tendency. A jump of £20 per share was sure to produce corre- 
sponding operations in other classes, and the effect has since been 
a mania in old and new Bank shares. For two days after the 
announcement of the transfer of the business of Messrs. Jones, 
Lloyd, & Co., the Bank share market was a perfect. scene of 
confusion. Almost a similar range of transaction ensued in 
Credit and Finance shares, and if the rise was not equally great 
it was nearly as general. Next to London and Westminster 
shares, Alliance and Imperial Bank shares were most dealt in, 
because they, being close in the locality, and having connections 
with the class of Jones Lloyd’s customers, would, it was ‘believed, 
attract some of the accounts. But the shares of other banks 
mounted in consequence of the impression that the joint stock 
principle would be more than ever in the ascendant, though the 
activity of purchasers carried prices rather above what was war- 
ranted. Since Tuesday a little healthy reaction has been notice- 
able, and this will check any undue expansion, although it must 
be confessed that little difficulty would be encountered in getting 
up speculation in these special descriptions. 

Perhaps, if a revival shall take place among banks and credit 
and finance shares, it will be in a measure stimulated by the 
annexed resolution passed by the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
on Thursday, and which appears likely to become law in the course 
of two or three weeks. As it will in all probability turn the 
current of operations from the market for new schemes which are 
just announced, it will throw any surplus business into that depart- 
ment where there has been the most speculative life. The Com- 
mittee have acted wisely in thus damping ephemeral enterprise, 
and though it will interfere a little at first with the appetite for 
premiums—a taste, once acquired, not easily abandoned—the 
market generally will be hereafter altogether more stable and 
satisfactory. The alteration in the heading of Rule 128 is, when 
regularly confirmed, to be as follows:— __ 


“The committee will appoint a settling day for transactions in 
shares of a new company, if no allegation of fraud or misrepresenta- 
ion has been submitted to them, and provided sufficient scrip or 
shares be eady for delivery ; but euch settlement shall be special and 
not apply to bargains made previously to delivery of allotment letters, 
and no differences arising out of such bargains shall, under any cir- 
cumstances, be allowed as claims against a defaulter’s estate.” 


nf iY . ® . ° 
The effect of this is regarded with apprehension by some of the 


ee of the House; but it must eventually be beneficial in 
4 reSsine ‘ r x y Pp 
epressing any excess of doubtful adventure. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LAND CREDIT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
Pte happy results which have followed the establishment 
the Bak or Ri prigage Bank (La Banque Hypothecaire Belge), 
Boar at ndustry and Land Credit (La Banque de ( rédit 
Lypothecai i 7000 ), the Netherlands Mortgage Bank (La Banque 
esters eerlandaise), and the V indobona Mortgage Assurance 
the Internatic aaa the founders have issued their prospectus for 
upon the rr ; Jredit Company, Limited. _This company is based 
and out of th ie institutions on the Continent above mentioned, 
inte heen : | oe issue of 300,000 shares of £20 each, 250,000 
for En ad = re there, the remaining 50,000 being reserved 
the institutions ; ome at the signal success which has attended 
now to be marina os —— Holland, and Austria, all of which are 
will enable one “) se ue nternational and form auxiliaries to it, 
Prospects of t} rp ore to obtain a tolerably fair estimate of the 
aving secured ; “er company. They have all alike prospered, 
of 20 ner cent 4 = respective shareholders an average dividend 
capital of r Wee anque Hypothecaire Belge, with a nominal 
Years, succeeded only, has, during the short space of three 
amount of lets, : placing on the Belgian market alone such an 
Oand maine 90 that its shares, with £6 paid, have risen 
a ‘ntained themselves at £18. 

in Begin? ri Crédit Foncier et Industriel, with a capital raised 
om &b 43 per cent., has principally invested in the purchase 
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and sale of land in Austria through its branch at Vienna. Of all 
its operations none have realised less than 20 per cent., while the 
majority have reached as high as 25. 

The Austrian Vindobona is likewise in the most flourishing 
state. During the last three years it has paid respectively 6, 12, 
and 15 per cent., and at the next meeting it is expected it will 
distribute as much as 25 per cent. 

The International Land Credit Company will be the means of 
giving a complete development to the principles which have 
hitherto proved so successful. It will form a central company of 
an international character, to raise capital by the issue of bonds 
and “ lettres de gage” in the great money-markets of Europe, to 
| be employed through associated local companies in purchases of 
| land or loans upon real property, in countries where the rate of 
| interest is high. Arrangements have been entered upon with the 
Banque Hypothecaire Belge for a complete fusion, and treaties 
have been concluded with the Banque de Crédit Foncier et Indus- 
triel and the Vindobona which insure a large and profitable 
business from the commencement, and render all the business 
transacted in Austria perfectly secure. 

Six pounds per share will be called in the course of the present 
year, after which it is not expected that any future calls whatever 
will be made. The share-capital paid up will thus be £1,800,000, 
and the profit secured for the first year will be still further 
increased as additional capital is raised from year to year by the 
issue of bonds and “ lettres de gage,” and as the securities of the 
company become naturalized on the chief money-markets in Europe. 
Of the 50,000 shares reserved for England, 15,000 are already 
subscribed, and 35,000 are offered to the public by subscription 
at the General Credit and Finance Company of London (Limited). 








LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS.* 


Mr. Morrice A. Buiack has undertaken to write the history of 
life assurance associations from 1706 to 1863—a period extending 
over more than a century and a half. The details comprising such 
a history are necessarily very great, but they have been admirably 
arranged in the form of a chart, which, unlike the majority of 
similar productions, is perfectly intelligible. Three columns are 
used, denoting respectively Companies Established, Discontinued, 
and Existing. From the first part of the chart we find there are 
twenty-seven Mutual Life Assurance Societies, transacting life 
assurance business only ; fifty-four Proprietary Life Assurance 
Companies, transacting life assurance business only ; and thirty- 
seven Proprietary Life Assurance Companies, which, besides their 
life assurance business, transact under one deed of partnership fire, 
life, guarantee of fidelity, or other description of Assurance business. 
With reference to these three classes we have the date of the estab- 
lishment of each company, its name, address, governor or chair- 
man, manager, secretary, actuary, and consulting actuary. The 
second division of the chart gives in columns in chronological order 
the offices which have been established, those which have been dis- 
continued (with the number of years of their existence), and those 
existing in December, 1863. For instance, in 1851 thirteen 
offices were established, none of which remain at the present 
time ; and again, in 1854, twenty-six were established, of which 
twenty-two have been discontinued, and four remain. 

The mortality of Life Assurance Offices forms the third and 
perhaps the most important part of the chart. From this we learn 
the age reached by those which have been discontinued, and also 
of those still existing, and the average is struck for each year. 
The classification of the names, under such heads as Heathen 
Deities (e. g., Minerva, Hercules), Heavenly Bodies (Sun, Star), 
Royalty (Albert, Victoria), &c., is of no possible use ; we there- 
fore pass it over. The remainder of the chart is taken up with 
the single life offices (73 in number); those which have been 
transferred either once (80), twice (36), or thrice (10); and those 
which have been abortive (45), which have passed through the 
Court of Chancery or Bankruptcy (41), or fraudulent (16). This is 
a publication of great value, not only to assurance offices, but to 
those persons who are either at present assured in them, or intend 
to be. Of course its value would have been greatly increased had 
particulars of finance been introduced ; but till the companies are 
compelled to adopt a uniform system of accounts, and to give them 
publicity, this is impossible, and we can only deplore, in common 
with the public at large, the absence of this most important 
feature. 


Tue Bank Court broke up on Thursday without making any 
alteration in the rate of discount. Though the payment of the 
dividends is at hand, it is expected the inquiry for accommodation will 
still be very full. 

Tur sum sent into the Bank on Thursday was £12,000. On the 
other hand, £200,000 in savings were withdrawn for the Brazils. 
Previously the amount taken out was £97,000. 

LittLe or no business is doing in Consols or railway shares. 
Foreign stocks are not so buoyant as they were, with the exception of 
Mexican, which late on Thursday went up, owing to the settlement of 
the question of succession and the loan. 

Att the transactions are in bank and credit shares. New com- 
panies come out, which are rapidly filled, and there seems no end to 
the unparalleled sources of enterprise. . 











* Chronological and Statistical Chart of the Life Assurance Associations estab- 
lished in the United Kingdom from 1706 to 1863, showing where they are, when 
and how they disappeared. Compiled and Edited by Morrice A, Black, Actuary. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


THE ADMINISTRATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


We have a melancholy pleasure in welcoming this reprint of a 
series of essays contributed by the late Sir G. C. Lewis to the 
Edinburgh Review. It renews our sense of the loss which was 
sustained in his untimely death by the worlds both of letters and 
of politics ; and, although it cannot rank with the more elaborate 
works for which we are indebted to him, none more eminently 
characteristic of the man ever proceeded from his pen. It bears 
on every page the mark of his love of truth, his sagacity, and 
his judicial impartiality. Upon a period of history so recent as to 
be closely connected with the party attachments and constantly to 
excite the party feelings of the present day, he comments with the 
same calmness and fairness with which he has elsewhere discussed 
the problems of the early Roman annals. Many personal and political 
influences might have been expected to bias his views and to distort 
his estimate of the public men whom he criticises ; but, although 
there is no affectation of indifference to the principles or to the 
fair fame of the party to which he was an ornament, it cannot be 
said that he shows any desire to extenuate the faults or to over- 
estimate the merits of the Whig statesmen of the last two genera- 
tions. Nor, on the other hand, does he bestow any grudging 
acknowledgment upon the genius or the services of such amongst 
their opponents as are entitled to the respect and gratitude of 
Englishmen. He does not, indeed, spare the weakness and inca- 
pacity of those who long ruled the country as the professed 
followers of Mr. Pitt, while they abandoned or opposed the parts 
of the great Minister’s policy which are his best title tofame. But 
we venture to think that in the severity of the censure with 
which he visits these men, as well as in his indignant and con- 
temptuous treatment of the mischievous and unprincipled politicians 
who styled themselves “ the King’s friends” in the early part of the 
reign of George I1I., he does but anticipate the ultimate verdict of 
history. The time must sooner or later arrive when all Englishmen 
will, without distinction of party, hold one opinion with respect to 
those who did their best to render Parliamentary government 
impossible, and to those who did their worst to make it the instru- 
ment of religious oppression, of political exclusion, and of econo- 
mical restriction. 

As Sir Edmund Head remarks in his preface, the articles of 
which the present work is composed do not profess to give a con- 
tinuous narrative or to contain a complete history of the period to 
which they relate. They require for their understanding con- 
siderable previous knowledge of the period upon which they are 
in fact critical notes. Founded upon the successive publication 
of family papers which have taken place within the last few years, 
and devoted principally to the discussion of men rather than of 
measures, they nevertheless abound in striking and comprehensive 
views of the state of English politics during the half century which 
they review. It would be impossible for us to attempt to sketch, 
even in the barest outline, the various party combinations and 
ministerial mutations which occurred between 1783 and 1830. 
We must content ourselves with saying, generally, that almost 
every disputed point in the political history of this half century is 
fully discussed by one who had not only access to the best sources 
of information, but was enabled to bring to the subject the advantage 

which he derived from an intimate knowledge of practical political 
life. Having done that, we shall probably best employ the space 
at our disposal in endeavouring to place before our readers Sir 
George Lewis's opinions upon some of the principal constitutional 
or political questions which arose during the period of which he 
treats. His view of the early part of the reign of George III. 
is not materially different from that which is now generally 
accepted. It was passed in a struggle between the Crown and 
the independent sections of Parliament. For until 1784 it was 
not clearly established that, where the wishes and opinions of 
the sovereign and those of the House of Commons are opposed, 
the latter must prevail, subject only to the right of the Crown 
to appeal, by a dissolution, to the country. Upon the whole, the 
Whigs may fairly claim the credit of maintaining the inde- 
pendence of Parliament. The Tories were, on the other hand, 
desirous of maintaining unimpaired the ascendancy of the Crown ; 
and, having given up their Jacobitish predilections, they were now 
willing to support any Ministry which the King appointed, and 
to permit all the influence of the Crown to be exerted in its favour, 
provided only “ that their own personal wishes respecting the dis- 
tribution of patronage received due attention.” The great Whig 
lords, however, were not content with this. They insisted upon 
nominating the Ministry, and thus directing the policy of the 
State. These pretensions have often been stigmatized as an 
attempt to set up an oligarchical rule. But, whatever may have 
been their intentions, this is clear, that the power which they sought 
could only be exercised through the medium of Parliament, and by 
establishing its supremacy in the State. If the King had suc- 
ceeded in ruling by corruption and the exertion of influence, 
the dignity of Parliament must have sensibly declined. The 
important point in those days was to place beyond dispute the 
principle that the Ministers of the Crown were to be nominated by 
the prevailing party in the House of Commons. For that the 
Whig aristocracy steadily and successfully contended, and their 


* Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain from 1783 to 1830. Contributed 
to the Edinburgh Review by the Right Hon. Sir @. C. Lewis, Bart. Edited by Sir 
E, Head, Bart, London; Longmans, ; 
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substantial triumph gave to the Constitution its present form, 
With all their faults, we owe this to the “ Venetian oligarchy” of 
Mr. Disraeli’s novels. That the Whigs were, in point of fact, more 
oligarchical in their tendencies than the Tories, SirG. Lewis disputes ; 
and he shows, by a comparison of the combinations formed by the 
two parties, that the rather prevalent impression that the leaders 
of the Whig party were “dull men with ancient families and large 
hereditary estates in land,” and that the Tory leaders were “ poor 
and low-born men of genius,” has no basis in fact. The aristocratic 
element was quite as prominent in the Tory as in the Whig 
Governments of George III.’s reign. “ But,” as he adds, 


** Whatever may have been the inclinations of the two parties, the 
King did not prefer the Tories on account of their democratic ten. 
dencies. He chafed at the oligarchy of the Whig houses, because the 
Whigs put a bit in his mouth; whereas the Tory party was a gniet 
beast of burden, which the King could ride or drive as he pleased, 
The real contest in those days was, not between aristocracy and 
democracy, but between aristocracy and monarchy. The Tories were, 
at least, as much aristocrats as the Whigs; but they submitted to the 
dominion of the King. The Whigs sought to maintain a Parliamentary 
party, independent of the King’s personal influence, and to establish 
its supremacy over the royal will. This state of things is marked in 


the following verses of the Rolliad :— 


‘ When secret influence expiring lay, 
And Whigs triumphant hail’d the auspicious day. 


The great Whig houses may have been an oligarchy, but they fought 
the battle of the people against the Crown; and where such vast 
means of corruption existed as the Crown possessed in the first twenty 
years of the reign of George III., the possessién of rich acres, which 
Lord Stanhope holds so cheap as a political instrument, was of mate- 
rial assistance for carrying on the war against the Court and the 
Ministry combined. The pretension which they made, of naming the 
King’s Ministers, was, in our opinion, necessary for the due working 
of a Parliamentary Government; and, after a long struggle, it is now 
conceded to every political party which successively acquires the pre- 
ponderance.”’ 


Sir George Lewis’s impartiality is remarkably shown in the 
severe judgment which he passes upon the conduct of Mr. Fox on 
some of the most eventful occasions in his life. He is of opinion 
that the Whig leader was wrong in refusing to act with the Earl of 
Shelburne after the death of the Marquis of Rockingham ; that he 
was still more wrong in coalescing with North ; and that he allowed 
his passionate party feeling to mislead him in the most serious 
manner during the French Revolution. For Pitt’s domestic policy 
he entertains the same admiration which Lord Macaulay expressed 
in his well-known biography ; and he holds not only that Pitt 
was drawn reluctantly into the war with France, but that he pre- 
served neutrality as long as was possible. The cause of the 
Minister’s retirement in 1801, he unhesitatingly refers to the diffi- 
culty with the King on the Catholic question. But, although we 
may acquit Pitt of the ambiguons conduct with which he has been 
sometimes charged on this occasion, it is, as he remarks, not so 
easy to understand how it was that, having resigned office m 
February, 1801, because the King refused his consent to the measure 
of Catholic relief, he could reconcile it to bis sense of public duty to 
offer to resume office in March, although the King’s consent was still 
withheld. It is still more difficult to justify his subsequent conduct 
towards Addington, or to excuse the unfortunate step which he 
subsequently took in accepting office without the assistance which 
both Fox and Lord Grenville were both ready to give him, had he 
not acquiesced in the King’s determination to exclude the former 
from office. Sir G. C. Lewis's remarks on the last years of the great 


Minister’s life are so extremely interesting, and furnish so odmiret® 
a specimen of his weighty judicial style, that we cannot resist 


temptation of quoting them :— 


“ The part which Addington played was undoubtedly mean, 7 
minded, and selfish; he acted towards Pitt without generosity. ; 
sought, by subservience towards him, and by thus obtaining the pa 
leader’s assistance, to retain his hold upon Parliament; and by che 
servience to the King, to retain the royal favour. In this manner he 
hoped, without any real merit or ability, to continue in office. bb 

** No man of spirit or independence would have played this *"s od 
game. But on the other hand, the position which Pitt had made to 
himself was such as to deprive him of the right of severe criticism, : 
create dissatisfaction in the leaders of all parties, to expose him t 
blame from all sides, and to denude him of all cordial support “Ai, of 
from his personal adherents. The part which he attempted to fill, ; 
secret adviser of the measures of the Government, without real eee 
or responsibility, was sure after a time to lead to disappointment aD 
misunderstanding. His relations to Addington as a friend and A 
sellor in private, and an independent supporter or censor 1 on 
were radically inconsistent. The middle line which he traced for 2™ 
self, of tenderness and forbearance to Addington, and of ey 
from parliamentary pressure on the King, so much complained © 
Lord Grenville, satisfied nobody, and was intelligible to nobosy ~ 
alienated the Grenvilles and Foxites, with whom he refused to 50 
an alliance in opposition, and who therefore would not join him — 
he was charged with the formation of a Government; 1 ere 
Addington, who considered himself overthrown by & friend ; 1 r; ig 
in mitigating the King, who regarded Pitt as the real author iohe 
favourite’s ruin. It reduced public duty to a question of sige 
ing and personal delicacy. Whatever may be thought of Pitt's a 4 
and domestic policy during the war of the revolution, it cannot a 
puted that up to 1801 he showed all the qualities of a gre® ne 
liamentary leader, and that he succeeded in inspiring confidence 
lange body of fullowers. But by his ambiguous conduct during 
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three following years—by his policy of seclusion and mystery—he so 
far weakened his parliamentary position, that on being charged with 
the formation of a Ministry in 1804, he was unable to obtain the 
adhesion of any of the chief parliamentary parties. The Grenvilles, 
the Foxites, even Addington and his personal friends, stood aloof, and 
Pitt became in substance the head of the old Ministry, whose policy 
he had condemned in the most contemptuous language, and in whose 
overthrow he had taken the most prominent part. To such straits 
was Pitt by his own conduct reduced, who, powerful as he had been 
in Government, might, if he had acted a straightforward, resolute, and 
open part, have been still more powerful in opposition, and, in com- 
bination with Lord Grenville and Fox, have dictated his own terms to 
the King and Addington. When Demosthenes was asked what was 
the first, and second, and third qualification of an orator, he answered, 
‘ Delivery ;’ in like manner, if we were asked what is the first, and 
second, and third qualification of an English statesman, we would answer, 
‘Intelligibility.’ As in oratory, the most eloquent words and the wisest 
counsels will avail but little if they are not impressed in voice and 
manner on the minds of an audience; so integrity and public spirit 
will fail to command confidence, if the course adopted is intricate and 
inexplicable.” 

It is almost unnecessary to say that Sir G. C. Lewis’s own 
character and career furnish conspicuous illustrations of the truth 
of the last few sentences. 

It has often been made a subject of complaint by Whig writers 
that their party was excluded from office during the twenty-three 
years from 1807 to 1830. But it should not be forgotten that, on 
the death of the Duke of Portland in 1809, Mr. Perceval, by 
command of the King, communicated with Lords Grenville and 
Grey for the purpose of forming an extended and combined 
administration. And, although the refusal of those noble Earls to 
co-operate with Mr. Perceval may be justified on grounds of principle 
which certainly commended themselves to men like Romilly and 
Horner, such an explanation cannot’ be offered for their conduct 
in 1812. In that year, by command of the Prince Regent, two 
communications were made to the Whig leaders. The first pro- 
posal was no doubt made in “ an indirect, ungracious, and sus- 
picious form, and was calculated to deter the two leaders from 
acceptance, and even from negotiation.” But the second propo- 
sition seems open to no such objection. Lord Moira was autho- 
rised to form. an administration, with special instructions to address 
himself to Lords Grey and Grenville. At an interview between 
them, explanations were given respecting the Catholic question, 
the differences with America, and other questions of urgency ; 
but, after all difficulties as to the public policy had been removed, 
the negotiation broke down, because Lord Moira declined to give 
&@ positive assurance that the great officers of the household should 
be included in the political changes. ‘“ This point,” says Sir G. C. 
Lewis, “ was not of any great importance, and must be considered 
to have been rather a pretext than a real motive, especially as 
Lord Yarmouth subsequently stated in Parliament that he and 
the other high officers of the household would have resigned if 
the intended Ministry had been formed.” No doubt there is a 
great deal to be said for the Whig statesmen. Both of them had 
had painful experience of the want of good faith which had long 
marked the dealings of the highest personages in the realm with 
political leaders ; and Earl Grey at least had good cause for 
placing no confidence in the honour of the Prince of Wales. Still, 
it would have been wiser to try the experiment, and not to have 
taken a course which apparently justified his Royal Highness in 
throwing himself into the hands of the Liverpool administration, 
Which “excluded from office some of the ablest, wisest, and 
purest-minded statesmen of the day, which retarded the passing 
of Catholic emancipation by fifteen years, and which destroyed the 
only chance of averting war with America.” 

Amongst the most interesting of the subjects discussed by Sir 
(t. C. Lewis is the policy of the Peninsular war. It is his opinion, 
as will be seen from the following passage, that it was more 
fortunate than sagacious, and that it owed the success by which it 
was attended rather to the mistakes of Napoleon than to the inhe- 
Tent merits of our commanders : 


, . That the campaigns of the English in the Peninsula, by fomenting 
the national resistance to the French, by occupying large French 
rae age thinning their ranks, and by destroying the conviction of 
Geeky at the French arms, assisted materially in bringing 
historfane ana of Napoleon, will probably be admitted by impartial 
paigns ne a — Bat the successes achieved In these — 
crush thin eno x, from Napoleon s neglect of his own rule, to 
A portion oni my A an overwhelming force before he attacked another. 
have sufficed © . the great army which marched to Moscow would 
the lines of _ —— the weak Spanish levies, and to drive within 
which Resin? on ay ee if not to re-embarkation, any military force 
expedition t. A - ave maintained in the Peninsula. It was the 
Salamanca and v1 ow which enabled Wellington to win the battles of 
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army to the assistance of Austria in 1809, the campaign of Wagram 
might have taken a different turn; and it is possible that the Duke of 
Wellington, at the head of a strong and well-appointed British force 
in Germany, in 1812 and 1813, might, by co-operating with Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia, have contributed more directly to Napoleon's 
downfa}l, than by the diversion effected in the Peninsula. The com- 
plete annihilation of the French maritime power, at Trafalgar, and the 
firm determination of England not to yield to the continental tyranny 
of Napoleon, doubtless strengthened the wavering resistance of Central 
Europe; but these causes would have exercised as much influence if 
the military operations of England had been in Germany, as they 
exercised under the measures which were actually adopted.” 


Here we must reluctantly pause. We have not been able to do 
anything like justice to the merits of this wise and thoughtful 
work. We have rather sought to afford our readers an opportunity 
of judging by a few specimens of the character of its contents. It 
will be found an invaluable companion in the study of the political 
history of an eventful half century, while it increases our admiration 
of the finely balanced mind and the generous nature which have 
enabled the author to treat with historical dignity, calmness, and 


| justice, the men and the events of a time in which statesmen still 


living have played prominent parts. 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA.“ 


Tue author of “Our Garrisons in the West” describes himself 
on his title-page as a “ Fellow of the Geological Society; Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society; Member of Colouies’ Com- 
mittee, Society of Arts; D.C.L. King’s College, N. 8. [Nova 
Scotia, we presume]; Lieutenant Royal Artillery.” He seems to 
be an odd sort of cross between the scholar and the soldier; and 
this combination is apparent in his style. He never misses an 
opportunity for giving us a classical quotation, if it be only the 
hackneyed “Quid rides? mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur ;” 
yet his manner for the most part is that of a gay-hearted, good- 
natured, rattling man of the sword, who has seen the world, and 
upon the whole likes it—who can be sentimental at times over a 
beautiful scene or a memory of the past, but, as a rule, prefers 
jovial society, out-of-door sport, a snug dinner to follow, a mode- 
rate glass of creature-comfort, and a cosy rubber in the evening. 
His flow of spirits is contagious; and, although his manner 
is sometimes, from a critical point of view, too flippant and perti- 
naciously funny, and we could readily dispense with a good deal 
of mere writing for additional facts, it is impossible not to be 
pleased with the personality of the writer, making itself so 
genially apparent in every page. Besides, he describes a part of 
the American continent which, though belonging to ourselves, is 
not so well known as the United States. His book is, therefore, 
a welcome addition to that library of travel which augments so 
rapidly, yet is never so full but that it will bear increase. His 
levity strangely alternates with a tendency to metaphysical mysti- 
cism and a habit of using religious language, not very agreeable 
in the midst of so much rollicking fun; and we must object to 
some of his high Tory notions of men and things. But with all 
these drawbacks his book is well worth reading. 

Some seven years ago, Lieutenant Duncan was first ordered for 
foreign service in connection with the brigade of Royal Artillery 
to which he belonged. He gives an amusing description of the 
agonies he suffered from sea-sickness in the earlier part of his 
voyage to Halifax, Nova Scotia—a subject often treated before, 
yet always entertaining ; for when will sea-sickness, horrible 
malady though it be to him who suffers it, fail to excite laughter 
in those who watch the misery with sound stomach, or listen to 
the recital on stable land? Halifax is a city containing about 
30,000 stationary inhabitants, besides the crews of the men-of- 
war in the harbour, which add a fluctuating element to the popu- 
lation. Lieut. Duncan seems to have been much pleased with the 
place. The small vice-regal court existing there—the presence of 
a general and an admiral, of judges, bishops, ministers, a Parlia- 
ment, and a rather large class of professional men—give to society 
in the capital of Nova Scotia a highér tone than is to be found in 
other colonial towns, where there are few but traders. The people 
are described as being more English in their ideas and manners 
than the natives of America generally, and there is an agree- 
able “ absence of the rowdy element.” Societies for the promotion 
of natural and other sciences exist there ; a college is also to be 
found ; and a desire for mental culture appears to distinguish the 
people. But Lieut. Duncan found some things he did not like ; 
amongst others, the policemen, who are old and decrepid, and one 
of whom, on being summoned to take a culprit into custody, gave 
signs of abject fear, and seemed as if he would presently expire 
on the pavement. When Lieut. Duncan was at Halifax, the theatre 

avery poor one—was under the management of Mr. Sothern, 
since of “ Dundreary” celebrity. But the chief amusement of the 
place is skating, which, as the winter extends over more than half 
the year, can be enjoyed for many months together. A good deal 
of this goes on in what is called a “ rink”—that is to say, a large 
building, the floor of which is flooded, and allowed to freeze over, 
so that, however bad the weather may be, the sport may be pur- 
sued under cover. Another advantage is in the renewal of the 
ice every day by flooding it again at night; besides which, the 
protection from the sun and from snow-falls afforded by the rovf 








* Our Garrisons in the West; or, Sketches in British North America. By 
Francis Duncan, M.A. London: Chapman & Hall, 
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keeps the ice in a better condition than is the case out of doors. 
At night, the rink is lit up; a band plays lively airs, and ladies 
and gentlemen glide through the involutions of the most graceful 
of exercises, as if they were in a ball-room. Lieut. Duncan 
specially admired the elegant way In which the ladies invariably 
manage to fall. “They always,” he says, “ come down gradually 
into a sitting posture, gathering their garments round them care- 
fully, and like little stoics never letting the smile leave their faces. 
This,” he adds, “ struck me as a great accomplishment.” Sleighing 
is another exhilarating amusement; and for summer there are 
boating .and lobster-spearing. Crossing the St. Lawrence in a 
canoe in winter is a performance which has all the sharp sting and 
relish of possible danger :— 


“You are placed—if a passenger, as I was—a little behind the 
centre of the canoe, and are deposited there before the canoe is 
launched. Being winter, I was covered with furs and rugs by the 
crew until I could not move my arms; so the instructions I rece ived 
to remain quiet were rather superfivous. 

‘‘ Huge fields of ice were hurrying down the current, and looking 
at the distance between my side of the river and the other, I could 
hardly see how we could escape being knocked to pieces by them. 
However, I resigned myself to my fate, and to my French-Canadian 
crew; and they, five in number, as soon as I was ready, commenced 
sliding the canoe down the beach into the river, each springing in and 
snatching his paddle as it was launched. Four of the crew knelt in 
the front part of the canoe, working their paddles furiously, and yell- 
ing like so many demons. The fifth, placing himself behind me, 
assumed the duties of coxswain. The instant we were in the stream, 
the fields of ice seemed stationary, owing to our being swept down at 
the same rate; but still, I could not sce how we were to cross, and 
waited with some anxiety for the first sheet of ice. This happened to 
be aa large one; and, pulling straight for it, as soon as the prow of 
the canoe touched it, the four men who were paddling sprung out, 
dragging the canoe after them across the ice, and on reaching the 
other side, launched it with wilder yells than ever, springing into the 
canoe at the same time, and resuming their paddling as if for their 
lives. This was repeated at every sheet of ice, and in a far shorter 
time than I could have imagined, we touched the Quebee side, whena 
number of idlers, attaching a rope to our canoe, ran us up the slope 
from the river, and left me sitting, with my crew still shouting and 
gesticulating, in the very street, looking, I must own, rather 
bewildered. I am led to believe that there are very seldom 
accidents.” 


The cold at Halifax, owing to the neighbourhood of the Atlantic, 
is not so excessive as in some parts of North America. Lieutenant 
Duncan never saw the thermometer lower in winter than ten 
degrees below zero (Fahrenheit), and even that is unusual. Then 
again, the atmosphere is very clear, the sky bright and sunny, the 
spruce-trees green and abundantly clothed, the snow of dazzling 
purity. The last-named is so dry that “ you may roll in it, and 
shake it off like dust.” The summers are sufficiently hot to ripen 
grapes, peaches, melons, and other products of climates more 
generally favoured by the sun. Spring is the most disagreeable 
season, for then the thaw sets in, and all is slushy, sloppy, and 
dripping. 

Lieutenant Duncan was greatly disappointed by such Red 
Indians as he saw. The grand, heroic, majestic being of poetry 
and romance changed at the touch of hard reality into a dirty, 
avaricious, drunken, lying, chattering fellow, very unpleasant to 
have anything to do with. Equally disappointing were the 
author's experiences of camping, gypsy-fashion, out in the 
primeval forest, in pursuit of wild duck on the frozen waters of 
the harbour. He and a friend resolved to have a taste of savage 
life ; so they went in the dead of winter and in the dead of night 
to the woods not far from Halifax, and made a rude hut of 
branches of trees and railway wrappers. Their bed was of green 
spruce boughs, and, having felled a quantity of wood, they lit a 
large fire. The black trees of the forest, crimsoned every here and 
there by the ruddy flames, and the showers of bright sparks borne 
away into the outer darkness, made a pretty picture ; and 
rendered drowsy by their exertions, the adventurers fell asleep, 
wrapped in their rugs. They were to wake alternately to keep up 
the fire ; but this was an arrangement more easily planned than 
carried into execution. Both snored on until they were aroused 
by extreme cold, and found the fire nearly out, a deficiency of 
fuel, and a hurricane howling up from the sea. It was absolutely 
necessary to cut more wood ; and, this being done, and the fire 
restored, the two companions once more resigned themselves to 
sleep. On again waking ere it was yet dawn, nothing but grey 
embers remained ; but Lieutenant Duncan and his friend lit up a 
feeble flame with the spruce branches which had formed their bed, 
and waited for sunrise. As soon as it was light, they proceeded to 
the harbour with their guns, hoping to get a shot at any birds that 
presented themselves ; but here a new misfortune awaited them. 
In crossing the ice, a fissure between two ice-fields, that had been 
but slightly frozen over, suddenly parted, and the friends fell 
through. Fortunately, they were able to drag themselves out ; 
but their garments were almost instantly frozen stiff. They were 
glad to hurry back to their hut, and to dry themselves at the fire ; 
when, striking the camp in disgust, they turned their backs on the 
forest, and mightily enjoyed a hot meal at the first farm-house 
they came to. 

The author's account of moose-hunting, bear-hunting, and 
carriboo-stalking, will interest the sportsman, and his description 
of Nova Scotia fishing will be equally attractive to the angler. 
Passing to politics, Lieutenant Duncan devotes a large portion of 
one of his chapters to the condition of Nova Scotia, from which 
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it would appear that he regards the concession of self-government 
to that and other colonies as premature :— 


‘* No apple of discord could have been devised more certain to set 
a peaceable and happy community by the ears. And its existence hag 
given birth to a class which could not exist in a country rich enough 
and old enough to be ready for self-government. I mean the class of 
professional politicians, men to whom to be in office is luxury, to be 
on the opposition benches is beggary. And need I say a word on the 
fearful temptations to a politician such a state of affairs must beget ? 
It is unfair alike to the man and to his country. . . . . 

“Tt is unfair to the wealthy few who have a heavy stake in the 
country, to raise, by a system of virtually universal suffrage, all and 
every, those whose stake may be nil, to an equality, as regards the 
administration of government. . . . .- 

“As representative government is meant for men, not for acres, 
it is no answer to say that the territory of even our smaller colonies 
exceeds that of many kingdoms in Continental Europe. The ridiculongs 
fact remains, that we have for communities, not equal in number to 
the population of our third-rate towns, all the forms and ceremonies 
attending a House of Lords and a House of Commons.” 


Beingagreat admirerof Longfellow’s exquisite poem “ Evangeline,” 
Lieutenant Duncan tracked the course of that story, and the wauder- 
ings of the hero and heroine in the land of Acadie. Though, by 
a despotic act of our Government during the last century, the 
descendants of the French colonists were for the most part removed 
elsewhere, some of them still remain, and preserve all their old 
Norman characteristics. They do not mix with the other colonists, 
but are a race apart ; gentle, melancholy, dazed, as it were, by the 
effect of some great misfortune, religiously inclined, remarkably 
honest and pure in their morals, but not very cleanly, and inclined 
to overcrowding in their homes. 

New Brunswick and Canada are described, as well as Nova 
Scotia ; and two chapters are given to a statistical account of the 
trade and education of our North American colonies generally, 
and to some professional remarks on the defences of Canada. Our 
author even travelled a little in “ the States,” and records some 
amusing instances of Yankee vulgarity and arrogance. Though 
confessing to a great admiration of American hotels, Lieutenant 
Duncan detests the American character and American institutions. 
When on board a steamboat, passing through “the thousand isles” 
of the St. Lawrence to Kingston, he fell in with a grand specimen 
of the genuine Yankee :— 

* Immediately opposite me was a Yankee of virulent vulgarity in 
point of eating, and on his richt a timid, nervous, but gentlemanly 
Canadian. By some accident, the timid gentleman’s saltcellar had 
got adrift, and he was at his wit’s end to get one, knowing the manners 
of the country better than I did. He seemed diffident of asking his 
voracious neighbour, whose knife and fork were generally three or 
four inches deep in his mouth, and whose whole soul was devoted to 
the solution of the problem of devouring the greatest possible 
quantity in the least possible time, and without any effort at mastca- 
tion. At length, goaded on by the insipidity of his diet—boiled veal, 
or some such delicacy—our timid friend addressed the Yankee: 

‘“‘*T beg your pardon, my dear sir, but if you will excuse me, will 
you have the kindness to pass the salt ?’ 3 

“What do you think, reader, was the answer of our polished 
Yankee, crushing and prostrating our nervous little friend ? : 

“<¢Sir, said he, with mouth full of viands, ‘I guess there 8 
sarvants !’ 

“ As bad this, is it not, as the Yankee who, seeing a solitary dish of 


peas on the table in some hotel, anticipating every one else, veneer 
over, and, seizing the dish, emptied the whole on his own plate, 


remarking at the same time, in a cheerful voice, 
19 99 


***] reckon I’m a whale at green peas! 


Kingston seems to be a town of preternatural dulness and 
gloom ; Toronto, pleasant, bustling, and wealthy, with a community 
in which are agreeably mingled the professional, the literary, #0 
the commercial elements. ‘The French Canadians the author pees 
to think loyally inclined towards us, though the citizens of Montrea. 
defaced a monument to Nelson erected in one of their squares. 
Of course, the Lieutenant visited Niagara, of which he a 
most other travellers have done; and here he performed a rat 1er 
foolhardy exploit, in passing under the Horseshoe Fall, pen + 
the thundering curtain of water and the rock, making his way, , 
the help of a negro guide, along a narrow and slippery ledge-* 
feat which entitles him who performs it to a “ diploma, achegs 
escape destruction. arch 

A very interesting account is appended of the overland ma " 
from New Brunswick to Canada made by our troops at og t 
the Z'rent affair, when it was feared that war would break oe 
between this country and the American Republic. The battal a 
of artillery to which our author belonged was already in — 
Scotia, and it was ordered to join the Guards. They went by “7 
to St. Andrew’s, New Brunswick, and then took the rail for W vi : 
stock ; but they had not travelled far when they found te ae 
blocked with snow. In this emergency, they were compete - 
get out, while the engine by itself attempted to push or 
procure assistance ; but that, too, was speedily brought to 4 § pan 
still, and frozen fast. The position of the officers and men ting 
almost alarming, and certainly very disagreeable. Anticipee 
that their journey would only occupy a few hours, they had ta 
no rations with them, and their hunger soon became intense. on 
cold also was savage ; but the men cut branches from the co 
and collected dead wood, by whiclf they were enabled to 
alive the fires in the stoves wherewith the long cars 10 rar 
provided. By noon the following day, however, intelig® 
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arrived that the snow-ploughs were at work, and in a couple of 
hours they resumed their journey. About twenty-three miles of 
the distance, beyond the point where the railway ceased, had 
to be performed on sleighs. All the arrangements, according to 
Lieutenant Duncan, were admirably made by the Government ; 
put at one of the stations there was a most provoking deficiency 
of food and at Woodstock the men were obliged for a time to 
sleep on spruce-branches and straw spread on the floor. Neverthe- 
less, considering the inevitable difficulties of such a march in the 
dead of winter, the result was a subject for congratulation. 

One of the most amusing chapters in the book is that in which 
the Lieutenant describes his monotonous life on a dreary little 
island in the St. Lawrence opposite Montreal—a military station, 
in which he and some of his comrades were condemned to pass a 
long time. The subject is treated with a humorous exaggeration 
and a power of picturesque description superior to anything else of 
the same kind in the volume. 


ICELANDIC FOLK-LORE.* 


ICELAND was for many ages one of the great seats of literature 
and learning in Europe. Notwithstanding its insular and very 
remote situation from all other European countries—its solitary 
position * amidst the melancholy main ”—much more far-removed 
and desolate than the “ Hebrid isles” alluded to in Thomson’s 
poem—and its rocky and sterile soil, where one would suppose it 
would be impossible to nurture anything like genius or scholar- 
ship,—it has nevertheless in former times produced men well 
skilled in the acquirements of poetry, history, and chronology. 
This it owes, in a great measure, to its having been colonised at 
different times from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and other 
nations of north-western and central Europe. To the more severe 
departments of literature, for which Iceland was famous in the dark 
ages, we must add stories of elves, witches, ghosts, hobgoblins, trolls, 
and other monsters and wonders of fairy lore. These have been 
handed down from remote generations by the uncultivated and 
unlearned Icelandic peasants, some of whom have often narrated 
the tales by their firesides in the wintertime, while others have 
added stories from the exhaustless stock of their own imagination. 
Several specimens of this species of Icelandic prose fiction have 
been newly translated and published in the volume now under 
They were first collected with the utmost care and 
diligence by Mr. Jén Arnason (who for this reason has been sur- 
named the Grimm of Iceland), and were originally published in 
Icelandic at Leipzig in 1862. From this work Messrs. George 
Powell and Eirfkur Magnusson have made the selection now put 
forth in English. 

A learned Icelander living at Copenhagen, named Guthbrandr 
Vigfiisson, has prefixed to Mr. Arnason’s book an introductory 
essay on Icelandic superstition, in which we read that “from the 
time of its earliest settlement Iceland has abounded with tales of 
elves, goblins, trolls, and supernatural beings of every description. 

These tales,” it is added, “are clusely coherent with, and 
have risen and grown in the company of, the historical sagas, as, 
in those long gone-by days, history and tradition lived in the 
greatest union. Both, as twin-sisters, are begotten in the same 
bosom, and both can therefore be called national; and to this 
hame the superstitional tales have perhaps the highest claims, 
since they are the offspring of fancy and popular poetry, never 
dying out so long as the flame of imagination is not extinct in the 
minds of the people, and assuming a new form with every age, 
according to the way in which the spirit of that age regards the 
world of wonders.” Tales of ghosts and witches generally accom- 
pany: the darker ages, the more elegant and pleasing lore of elves 
and fairies originating and rising up, as it were, with the dawning 
light of brighter days. Mr. Arnason, the collector of these Ice- 
landic legends, is librarian to the Reykjavik Cathedral library 
(the only public library in Iceland), and secretary to the bishop 
of that city. His labours in the present work haye certainly 
been most indefatigable, for he has spent no less than thirty 
years of his life, besides large sums of money, in collecting from 
all parts of the island “ these records of the lower classes.” Many 
oe ent of purely modern origin. In translating from Mr. 
“Tnasons compilation, Messrs. Powell and Magnusson have 
reduced the collection to about a third of the original size. Their 
raga divided , into five parts, comprising stories of elves, of 
her seen, of trolls, of ghosts and goblins, and of other super- 
lidemas a8 ae 7 They differ in many respects from the fairy 
in eae “ermany, Denmark, and the Gothic nations generally, 
rend. Irequently much more human agency in them, and 

. lelng, to that extent, less poetical and amusing. The 
pre and the bishop are constantly made to figure in almost 
od ga Z “p Prince of Darkness occasionally reveals himself ; 
laid in ch » ‘many of the narratives is either wholly or partly 
~ In churches, The Icelanders have always been a religious 
Tace, and this tendency is shown in their folk-lore. Their ideas on 
this subject, however, are e tienen. of : f ti : ‘thei 
simplicity. aad. ¢ me are sometimes almost infantine in their 

eacribire’ in the opening sketch of these Icelandic legends, 

enesis cf a aie of elves and trolls, under the title of “ The 

manner a 1 ~— the Supreme Being is mentioned ina 

oubt the on Sounds to us very familiar and irreverent, though no 
© inventor was conscious of no such feeling. 


: Icelandic " RPO Te. Ps Site 
Pow > egends. Collected by Jén Arnason. Translated by George E. J. 
ell and Kirikur Magnusson. London: Bentley. ‘ . 
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We are much disappointed with several of the tales, some of 
which begin very strikingly, and lead to nothing. This may, how- 
ever, be accounted for by the liberties which have been taken with 
the originals by the translators. Instead of following the example 
of Mr. Arnason, and giving the stories intact as they received 
them, they have, as they say in their preface, “not translated 
closely ; we have amplified, we have expunged, we have inverted. 
Where stories were told barely and nakedly, we have coloured and 
clothed them ; where irrelevancies occurred, we have either got rid 
of them or harmonised them with the text ; where incidents or 
descriptions have been given out of their proper places, we have 
changed their position.” It would have been far better to 
give untouched all such stories as were given at all. What we 
want is the tales in their original simplicity—not an elaborate 
revision by an artificial literary process. 

The family connection between these stories and those of the 
other Gothic races is sometimes apparent. For instance, the legend 
* Who Built Reynir Church ?” bears a strong resemblance to the 
**Rumpel-stilts-ken ” of the Brothers Grimm, which, we are told 
by the English editors of that collection, is a story of wide 
currency. In the sketch of the “Old Beggar” we may recognise 
another version of Grimm’s “ Three Crows” :— 

*‘ Near a certain farm, long ago, three children were playing on a 
grass-mound, a little girl and two boys. After they had played for 
some time, the girl, who was the youngest of them, found a deep 
hole in the ground, so deep that she could not see the bottom of it. 
Stooping down she thrust her hand into it, and shutting her eyes, 
cried out in fan, ‘Pat something into the palm of an old beggar, and 
old beggar shall not see.’ No sooner had she said the words, than a 
large silver button was placed in her hand. 

‘* When the other children saw her good luck they were fit to burst 
with envy, and the eldest of them stooping down stuck his hand into 
the hole too, and said, ‘ Put something into the hand of an old beggar, 
and old beggar shall not see,’ for he hoped to get something at least 
as good as the little girl had got, if not better indeed. 

“*But no! Far from it. When he drew his hand out again, he only 
found that he had lost the use of it, and what is more, never recovered 
it again. For the elf, who hated envy more than anything in the 
world, had given it a squeeze.” 


The following anecdote of “‘ Dry Bones” may furnish to a 
haunted man a good hint for getting rid of a ghost :— 


“There were once two friends, the elder of whom was a drunkard. 
It happened that the younger was betrothed to a girl, and had invited 
the elder to his marriage-feast. But before the time came the 
drunkard died. The wedding ceremony was performed, and the feast 
held at the church in which he was buried. 

“That night the bridegroom dreamed that his friend came to him, 
and addressed him in piteous tones, saying, ‘Pour out one keg of 
brandy into my grave, for my dry old bones are athirst.’ 

‘*‘ Next morning the bridegroom emptied a cask of brandy on to his 
friend’s grave, and never saw his ghost again.” 

We must not omit a word in praise of the illustrations of Messrs. 
Worms, Zwecker, &c., which are all excellent. They have a 
strange, wild, and weird grandeur, and well interpret the grim and 
fantastic wonders of elf-land. 





“SPIRITUALISM” AGAIN.* 


Eviwent.y, the Spiritualists are determined to confound their 
opponents by mere iteration—if that be possible. It was only the 
other day that we noticed a book on this subject, and now here is 
another volume, together with a reprint of Mr. Wilkinson’s “ Spirit 
Drawings.” Mr. Brevior goes over the same ground that has 
been traced so often before. He describes the Supernaturalism of the 
ancient Hindoos, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and of medizval 
and modern times ; he discourses of Witchcraft, Guardian Angels, 
and Ministering Spirits ; and he tells once more the old stories of 
ghosts, prophetic dreams, mysterious knockings, &c. Such rela- 
tions will always interest; and the collection here put forth is 
undoubtedly fascinating, simply considered as a set of marvels. 

3ut when the author begins to discuss the theory involved in these 
tales, he exhibits the same inability to argue reasonably that we 
have noticed in a good many others holding the same views. In 
his introduction, he quotes passages from various writers in support 
of the belief in what is called Spiritualism ; and it would be diffi- 
cult to find within the same compass a greater amount of illogical 
deduction and wild assumption. For instance, Dr. John Campbell 
says, in answer to the question “ Cui bono ?” often asked by the 
disbelievers in these wonderful stories : “‘ We deny our obligation, 
as a condition of rational faith, to prove the cut bono. It may 
exist where we see it not, and have important ends to accomplish 
with which we are unacquainted.” This is very sophistical. 
Where a fact is indisputable—where it is admitted on all hands, 
and is never made a subject for dispute at all—the inability to give 
a reason for its existence cannot affect our belief in the least. We 
may fairly suppose that there is some reason beyond our percep- 
tion; indeed, the fact itself is reason sufficient for our credence 
But when a small minority of human beings address the vast 
majority, and say, “ We have had a special revelation vouchsafed 








* The Two Worlds, the Natural and the Spiritual : their Intimate Connexion and 
Relation Lllustrated by Examples and Testimonies, Ancient and Modern. By 
Thomas Brevior. London: F. Pitman, 


Spirit Drawings: a Personal Narrative. By W. M. Wilkinson, Second Edition, 
Same Publisher. 
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to us individually, quite opposed to your own experience, but ior 
which nevertheless we require your belief, the majority have a 
right to put certain questions, and among yoy oe pews sg 
one, “ What is the good of this revelation whic 1 you — ore to cmt 
received ?” It would be the very ecstasy of folly if we were to dou rt 
the existence of the stars because we cannot say what is “the good 
of them ; but if a few men were to say th it the ir bed-room ceilings 
were every night miraculously transformed into a starry firmam 44 
we should be perfectly justified in demanding “ Cur bono: Mr. 
Brevior seems to feel this; and, in common with some of his 
fellow-believers, gives us a list of the benefits which the alleged 
Spirit manifestations have conferred on men. But he fails to show 
that they have taught us anything which we did not know before ; 
and if it be contended that their object is merely to quicken the 
faith we already possess, but which we have permitted to grow 
sluggish, it remains to be proved how this can be done to any 
appreciable extent by a few isolated instances. These ntlemen 
tell us that communications from the world of spirits have re- 
peatedly taken place in all ages ; yet the majority of men—among 
civilized nations, at least—are on such points either sceptical or 
indifferent. It is clear, therefore, that we shall not be converted by 
table-rapping and the like. Mr. Brevior asks—“ Is that continuity 
of intercourse, dear to those who live in a community of thought and 
affection, so snapt asunder [by death] that, it may be, a cold, dreary 
tract of long years shall interpose ere those ties, abruptly broken, 
can, if ever, be reunited ?” Now, the Spiritualists must themselves 
admit that in the vast majority of cases those who have lost rela- 
tives and friends receive no intimation whatever of their spiritual 
existence beyond the grave. Even Mr. Brevior will not deny that 
the cases of supernatural visitation are rare, as compared with the 
countless myriads who lose their dear ones, and sorrow for them, 
and see them not again in this world. We are comforted by the 
general belief in the immortality of the soul, and by the hope of 
rejoining in a future state those who have gone before us ; but it 
is clearly not a law of God—for we can only infer such a law from 
general experience —that we should have ocular or other sensual 
evidence of their presence. When, therefore, our author asks, 
* Do not ancestral voices come to us in hours of silent meditation, 
in the loneliness of the heart, in sorrow, in bereavement ?” he is 
simply declaiming, not arguing. Hither these alleged supernatural 
occurrences are in accordance with some general law, or they are 
exceptional and miraculous. If there were any general law in the 
ase, we should expect to find it more generally manifested ; if, on 
the other hand, the interposition be miraculous, we require to know 
why the laws of the universe are to be suspended to effect such 
very partial results. Mr. Brevior contends that Spiritualism is not 
miraculous ; that its phenomena “ are in perfect harmony with, 
and effected by the operation of, natural law.” Why, then, is it 
that this general law is not generally apparent? How account for 
its being still doubted, and more and more doubted as knowledge 
augments, as the wisdom of the world grows larger by increased 
experience, as the habit of investigation becomes more strict and 
philosophical? It is one of the common-places of the Spiritualists 
to affirm that the pride of modern learning and science cannot bear 
to acknowledge anything wonderful and mysterious—anything 
which it cannot explain. Nothing can be more erroneous. Life 
and Death are more marvellous and inexplicable than the greatest 
wonders of Supernaturalism ; yet we do not deny or doubt either, 
for we know that they are true. The passion of Love is a mystery 
beyond human comprehension ; but it is a general experience, and 
no man disputes it. When Spiritualism has become an equally 
general experience, it will be equally admitted. We are told that 
certain persons are comforted in sorrow by visitations from beyond 
the grave ; that others are saved from imminent peril by dreams, 
visions, and yoices. Yet we know that people commonly are not 
so coniforted or so saved ; and the question naturally arises, why 
we are to believe in such favouritism. It is sometimes said that 
the whole system of Providence is a system of inequality and 
partiality ; but the statement involves a great error. As regards 
essentials, the law of Nature is one of absolute equality. There is 
plenty of inequality in the world, but it is in detail, not in sub- 
stance. Allowing for a few exceptional instances, which are the 
accidental failures of Nature, all men are born with the same 
physical and mental powers ; the same, that is to say, in essence. 
The difference between the feeblest artisan and a Tom Sayers, or 
between the veriest clodkhopper and a Shakespeare, is only a dif- 
ference in degree. But, if a few men are conscious of the Spirit 
world, and the vast majority are not, here is a difference in essence, 
which is contrary to analogy ; and when we are told that this 
spiritual perception is necessary to a lively faith in the immortality 
of the soul, and that that faith is necessary to a pure and noble 
life, it outrages all our conceptions of Divine justice to suppose 
that such a gift should be so rare. It is equivalent to saying that 
men generally have only five senses; that some few men (few, 
comparatively speaking) have a mysterious sixth sense ; that most 
men are cold and indifferent in their religious belief ; that nothing 
can rouse them out of this coldness and indifference, and make 
them really good men, but the intimations of the mysterious sixth 
sense ; but that nevertheless that sense is denied to the majority, 
who must believe in its existence on the faith of what is told them 
by the few initiated. The argument is at war with itself. 

Mr. Brevior is at great pains to prove that Christians are bound 
to believe in the marvels of Spiritualism, because they believe in 
the miracles of the Bible ; but, as we showed on a recent occasion, 
there is no connection between the two forms of faith. The argu- 
ment of the man who believes the miracles of the Bible and dis- 
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believes all others is simply this :—“I believe the Bible miracles 
because they are recorded in a volume which I regard as the Word 
of God, and therefore incapable of error or deceit ; but I would 
not believe the very same relations upon merely human testimony, 
Consequently, I reject the alleged miracles of Paganism and of the 
modern table-rappers. They are contrary to ascertained laws, and 
I will only believe contradictions of natural law upon Divine 
evidence, not upon human. If there be any law which permits 
these manifestations, you must show me the law.” Mr. Brevior, 
however, would have us put faith in the oracles, prophecies, pro- 
digies, and miracles of the heathens. His faith, hike the pride of 
Cardinal Wolsey, is “ of an unbounded stomach.” He even believes 
in poor Joanna Southcott, though he admits that she was “ deluded 
in a certain particular.” He compares the disbelief of scientific 
men in the phenomena of Supernaturalism to the reasoning of the 
savage who, “if told that men travelled at great speed in carriages 
without animals to draw them, and that they communicated their 
thoughts to each other instantly, though hundreds of miles apart,” 
should pronounce such things incredible because they seem to him 
“contrary to universal experience,” “ violations of Nature’s laws.” 
The parallel is not exact, for the savage has no knowledge of 
‘universal experience "—he has only the experience of his own 
small tribe and territory ; whereas the civilized man of science and 
learning can ascertain what is the general experience of all times 
and nations. But, setting this distinction aside, we should say 
that the savage would be quite justified in disbelieving the story 
of railways and electric telegraphs, if his informants were unable 
to explain to him the law which permitted such results. “ May 
not the wisdom even of our wisest,’ asks the author, “ be but as 
the wisdom of the savage in comparison with the wisdom that lies 
beyond?” Not only may it be so, but it probably is sO . yet we 
are not to believe a thing on the very ground of our ignorance. 
We have no wish to dogmatize on this question ; indeed, one of 
our most serious objections to the Spiritualists is on account of the 
blustering and arrogant tone which they assume. But, after we 
have argued and wrangled for centuries, we still find ourselves at 
this conclusion—that what agrees with general experience will be 
generally believed, and what is contrary to that experience will be 
generally doubted. 


ABOVE AND BELOW.* 


Asove AND BeLow” is a story of Irish life, in which, with 
some allowance for caricature and extravagance as the work of 
a tyro in fiction, we have at all events the attraction of 
brevity, and the singularity of a general bouleversement of the 
principal characters at the conclusion. The author of this work is, 
of course, an Irishman, and that he is well acquainted with the 
varieties of social and unsocial life in the Emerald Isle is obvious 
from his descriptions of the row at the town fair ; the hearty hoot- 
ings of the mob ; the hunting of the police ; the hiding from Justice ; 
the wake of a corpse ; the private treachery and public perjury, too 
common among the finest peasantry in the world; the abduction 
of young women ; the eviction of tenantry ; illicit distillation, and 
the class of men engaged in such lawless pursuits. All these are 
sketched or illustrated with a degree of verisimilitude that may 
commend itself to persons intimate with such matters as those 
referred to. The story itself is very slight, and turns mainly upon 
the varying fortunes of a John M‘Carthy and his sister, honest 
and humble shopkeepers, but apparently somewhat superior 
to their station, in a small town, the whole of which belongs to 
Mr. Sellinger, a magistrate and large landed proprietor, but whose 
prime object in life appears to be to ruin M‘Carthy by flinging 
him into prison on false pretences, and his sister by a forcible an 
dishonourable abduction. The ingenuity displayed by his worship 
in the prosecution of this object is, it may be well imagined, more 
remarkable than laudable. <A neighbouring baronet, of liberal and 
enlightened views in politics, and of philanthropic character “ 
private life, and his amiable son and daughter, are mixed up —- 
mately with the chequered career of the M‘Carthys and_ their 
unscrupulous enemy, the worthless occupant of the bench —s 
alluded to ; but in what way the tables are turned ere the a 
the narrative, and John—who, to quote the words of Mrs. O eal yy 
“was a knowledgable man, you see, besides being a good ( hristian, 
and the very divil at his prayers”—came into his rights an 
royalties, the reader must discover for himself. Balls and archery 
meetings, flirtations and elopements, fox-hunting and other amuse- 
ments, vary the entertainments provided for us by the author. | " 
the Irish method of computing time we have a singular ager": 
in the following announcement, specially vouchsafed us by 
author with regard to one of his characters, to wit :—“ For tad 
information of the reader, it may be as well to state that he ha 
seen some ten decades, and was consequently about fifty. 


‘ce 





DIARY OF GEORGE DERN. 
. . , Ari ight 
In this diary, along with a good deal of matter which ae 
have been advantageously omitted, we have some pleasan 
. . . 5 >» = = <a . : crossing the 
graphic jottings down of a pedestrian’s impressions 1n rt bem 
country from London to the seacoast in a south-west aire 





* Above and Below. A Novel. Two Vo's. By Nicholas J. Gannon, Au 
**The O’ Donoghue of the Lakes.’”” London: Newby. — 

+ Diary of George Dern; or, Jottings of » Year of Middle Life. 
Newby. 
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The fine, open, and breezy downs of Sussex are particularized and 
dwelt upon, often literally as well as metaphorically, by the author, 
with much fervour and faithfulness of description. The wild and 
charming-scenery of the less frequented parts of that county ; the 
healthy and heathy solitudes of Ashdown, Crowborough, Tilgate, 
and other forests ; the country’s agricultural character, its primitive 
life, its modest, smokeless, unmechanical towns ; its sequestered 
villages, its balconied hostelries, its cots covered with vines 
and rose-trees, its hedgerows veiled with honeysuckle, and the 
simple but not uncivilized habits of the native rustics,—are all 
enlarged upon or glanced at in an appropriate and unpretending 
style by the author ; who, not being himself a Sussex man, gains 
for his glowing descriptions the more credit. 

Those of our readers who know the country between Tonbridge 
Wells and Uckfield, East Grinstead and Godstone, the district 
stretching from Hartfield, Withyham, and Forest Row, on to 
Horsham, Maresfield, and Brighton, will not fail to be pleased with 
the description of the localities, the air of which, scented with the 
wood smoke he is so fond of, the author breathes with a relish that 
imparts itself in some degree to the peruser of his work. The 
tale of the time of the Conquest is of no great value except as make- 
weight to the volume ; and the voyage to the North Pole, though 
not in itself uninteresting, is altogether out of place. The remarks 
on district-visiting with regard to the poor, and on some other 
questions, sanitary and philanthropic, are more deserving attention. 


THE TOWN OF THE CASCADES.* 


A new work by one of the authors of the “ Tales of the O’Hara 
family” will excite interest among a wide circle of readers. These 
tales were deservedly popular, and are still worthy of being read 
as faithful illustrations of life and manners, wit and sentiment, 
prevalent in the sister island ; more so, perhaps, forty or fifty years 
ago than now. Ireland at large has become in a certain degree 
one vast “ Sweet Auburn.” The change which Goldsmith depicted 
as it were prophetically coming over the deserted village, has 
more or less crept over the whole island. But as delineators of 
national manners and peculiarities for the period alluded to, the 
Brothers John and Michael Banim were acknowledged to be 
unsurpassed. If they lacked the reckless dash and rollicking 
drolleries to which we have been accustomed in the works of 
Lever and Lover, they were on the other hand less exaggerated and 
more true to nature. John Banim has been dead some time. The 
present story, solely written by his surviving brother, as told in 
the title-page, begins by a description partly real, partly, we should 
suppose, imaginary, of the town of the Cascades. In its neighbour- 
hood is a cemetery and some ruined buildings, while musing among 
which the writer represents himself as struck by the sculp- 
tures over certain graves. One in particular attracting his at- 
tention, he inquires of a woman standing near the name of its 
occupant. This information he readily obtains, the woman 
addressed proving to have been both friend and servant of the 
unfortunate tenant of the tomb, a gentle and amiable creature, 
whose life was for many years rendered miserable by the miscon- 
duct of her husband, and her untimely death attributable to his 
profligacy and intemperance. The story, though beginning with a 
bright and happy outline, is of course in its main features essen- 
tially sad. The downward course of the victim of this base and 
disgusting vice, through the several stages of occasional, habitual, 
and perpetual intoxication, is delineated with unfaltering hand, 
and yet with a feeling of mercy. Richard O’Meaher’s means and 
his wife's property are, it need not be said, rapidly consumed ; 
partly by gambling, partly by drinking, all vanishes. He is “ sold 
up.” After various scenes of distressing domestic violence, his 
wife dies. The catastrophe which takes place at the funeral is 
accompanied with some supposed supernatural occurrences of 
& character akin to cases of demoniacal possession, which are 
graphically and impressively narrated, and in a manner quite 
conformable to the simple faith of the ignorant inhabitants of an 
obscure village. But the unhappy hero is not wholly lost. His 
afflictions, physical and mental; the degradation to which he is 
reduced ; his long, voluntary, self-imposed suffering, by way of 
€xplation of his former ruinous and fatal propensities ; and the 
subsequent alleviation of his lot by unforeseen, yet not improbable 
means, are related with vigour and pathos. The dog Teague is also 


m shaanetes sketched with many kind touches, true to canine 
ature, : 


LOVE AND JEALOUSY, EUROPA, AND OTHER POEMS.+ 


‘ 

FM pe ry? JEALOUSY ” is a modified version of the loves of 
a anleie + 2 ngelica, aud the jealousy and madness of Orlando, 
amplified. os Ariosto. Mr. Lewis has partly abridged, partly 
egg ie episode as given in the illustrious work upon which 
oni a his own fragmentary composition ; which, though 
ES — — marke of a graceful hand in the structure of 
ran eeiteot oS S Pleasing and tender vein of feeling. The 
micht ra of nich the poem consists are appropriately—we 
one of } gues say, necessarily—cast in the ottava runa mould, 

the most flexible and elegant mediums of versification even 
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in our English tongue, so rich in forms of poetical expression, and 
one which Mr. Lewis handles with considerable mastery of its 
peculiar graces. Take, for instance, the following verses, descrip- 
tive of the Paradise of Love: 


“ Here, as you enter, Love, a dimpled boy, 
With golden goblet in his hand, is seen, 
Half flying and half running in his joy, 
And secret laughter in his roguish mien. 
With look of innocence, and aspect coy, 
And child-like grace, he gives the cup, I ween ; 
Then changing quickly when the deed is done, 
He laughs outright—the enchantment is begun. 


*¢ And over all the land in hushed repose 
A pleasing aspect of contentment lies ; 
A deeper murmur in each stream that flows ; 
And tenderer dews let fall from holier skies ; 
A gentler glory in each flower that blows; 
A subtler shading of the sunset’s dyes ; 
A something sweetening, softening, most intense, 
Embracing earth and heaven, and soul and sense.” 








“Europa” is a poem in the Spenserian stanza, founded on the 
old classical fable, but modernized and chastened in conception ; 
and treated as an illustration of the idea so happily expressed by 
Berkeley :— 


* Westward the star of empire takes its way ;’’. 


but so far only as may be involved in the dominion of Albion. The 
future of America the poet cannot distinctly foresee :— 


‘** Hail, maiden, hail! a voice was heard to say, 
The spouse of Jove, thou must not, wilt not weep ; 
Crete’s favoured isle shall bear thy name for aye, 
And lands that lie beyond the further deep. 
lere is thy home; here Jove his tryst will keep ; 
Knowledge with thee shall travel and prevail ; 
From east to west thy passage shalt thou sweep, 
While far and wide before the prosperous gale 
Commerce shall quit thy shore with bold, adventurous sail. 


* Cities shall rise with battlement and tower, 
And empires flourish underneath thy sway ; 
All humanizing arts attest thy power, 
Beyond the western gateways of the day ; 
And one fair island, stretching far away, 
Albion by name, shall please thy fancy best ; 
There, like an eagle, mid the ocean spray, 
High on its rocky bosom’s topmost crest, 
Shall Freedom build for aye her consecrated nest.” 


There are several minor poems in the volume, of a serious cast of 
thought, or expressive of tender and affectionate regard. 


THE CLIFF-CLIMBERS.* 


Carrain Rerp surely ought to be adored by all boys who speak 
the English language. His tales of peril and adventure are just 
the kind of reading that boys delight in ; and the kind that is best 
adapted to deveiop in after years a spirit of manliness and self- 
reliance—of cheerfulness under difficulties, combined with the 
industry and ingenuity that surmount all difficulties. He takes 
our youth into strange scenes, makes them acquainted with 
countries and with forms of life widely differing from their own, 
and is at once marvellous and natural. His new story relates the 
adventures of two young Germans (Karl and Caspar Linden), who 
are employed as botanical collectors by the managers of the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Calcutta, and who, in an excursion among the 
Himalayas, are entrapped—together with their native attendant, 
an old “ shikaree,” or hunter—in a valley from which their retreat 
is cut off. They had entered this glen by a narrow gully filled by 
a glacier, and, on attempting to return, they discover that several 
crevasses in the glacier have opened, leaving gaps of such width 
that they cannot pass over. The rocks hemming in the valley are 
almost perpendicular, and to their dismay they find themselves 
imprisoned. Being armed with rifles, and having a stock of ammu- 
nition, they are enabled to support themselves ; yet their position 
is anything but agreeable. For some time they are troubled by an 
elephant, which, however, at length sinks into a quicksand, and dis- 
appears. They attempt various means cf escape, but at first with no 
success. One plan is to tie a rope, with a log attached to it, to the leg 
of a bear-coot, with a view to being thus enabled to guide themselves 
up the cliffs ; another is to make a balloon with eel-skins, to inflate 
it with hot air, and to cling to it im its upward flight. Both are 
tried, and both come to nothing. At length the three men capture 
two storks, and keep them till the season when it is their habit to 
fly southward. One of these birds has a brass ring round its leg, 
showing that the creature belongs to the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta; Letters containing particulars of Karl and his com- 
panions’ imprisonment are tied to the storks, and at the right 
season they are set free. Of course, they fly back to their old 
home, and of course assistance is speedily sent, with ropes and 
ladders for scaling the cliff. The book concludes with the release 
of the poor captives, and their restoration to the civilized world. 
It is a capital story, and the eight illustrations by L’Huard will 
make it all the more acceptable to the young ones. 


* The Cliff-Climbers; or, the Lone Home in the Himalayas. By Captain Mayne 
Reid, Author of “ The Boy Hunters,” &c. London: Ward & Lock, 
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SHORT NOTICES. 

Milton’s Comus, I’ Allegro, and Il Penseroso have been edited by the 
Rev. John Hunter, M.A., for use in Training Colleges and Schools, 
with numerous illustrative notes. They are published in a small 
pamphlet volume, in stiff covers, by Messrs. Longman & Co. 

Handbook of Croquet. By Edmund Routledge. (Routledge, Warne, 
& Routledge.)—Here is another guide to the popular amusement of 
the day. It contains full directions for playing the game, and is illus- 
trated with woodcuts to render the descriptions more clear to the 
uninitiated. 

A Manual of Dict and Regimen for Physician dnd Patient. By 
Horace Dobell, M.D., &c. (Churchill & Sons.)—In a very small 
volume Mr. Dobell has stated in the most concise manner the condi- 
tions of health in connexion with ventilation and heating, clothing, 
sleep, exercise, posture, bathing, the regulation of the bowels, and 
meals; and has added diet tables, alcoho! tables, a per centage table 
showing the approximate composition of various articles of fo d, re- 
cipes, and lists of articles of food, with their conditions and modes cf 
dressing. The book is useful alike for the medical man and the ordi- 
nary reader. 

Old Bones; or, Notes for By the Rev. W. 8S. 
Symonds, F.G.S. (Hardwicke.)—This compact manual of instruction 
on all that relates to the vertebrate animals, their fossil predecessors, 
and their allies, has reached a second edition, and is now reissued, 
after having undergone a thorough revision. 

Notes on the British Pharmacoj By A. F. Haselden, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist. (Hardwicke.)—The object proposed to himself by 
Mr. Haselden was to indicate briefly the additions, omissions, and 
changes of name, which have occurred in the British Pharmacopoeia 
as compared with the last Pharmacopceia of London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin. This he has done by an arrangement of the Materia Medica 
lists, and of the lists of preparations and compounds. The I 
course quite uninteresting to the general public, but very important 
to those whose business it is to mitigate the physical ailments of that 
mighty body. 

Minchmoor. By John Brown, M.D. (Edinburgh: Edmonston ¢ 
Douglas.)—Dr. Brown says he has discovered a hill in Scotland which 
*‘ everybody has not been to the top of, and which is not in ‘ Black.’”’ 
This hill is Minchmoor, and to its description, and the recapitulation 
of the poetical and legendary associations that gather about the vici- 
nity, he devotes this little brochure of about twenty pages. Sir Walter 
Scott knew and appreciated the hill, and Dr. Brown's pleasant chat 
will probably bring it into more general regard. 

The Story of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, the Serampore Mission- 


f 
aries. By John Clark Marshman. 


Y< Und N. turalists 


ik ia a 
OK 18 of 


f 
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Co.) —A “ Popular 
Edition” of this work having been called for, it is here put forth in a 
single volume. The present is an abridgment of the former edition 
with the omission of the illustrative historical notices, and of 
personal details which the sssary to a vindica- 
tion of his heroes from the aspersions cast on them by controversial 
antagonists. 

Part Il. of Dr. Latham’s edition of Johnson’s Dicti 
& Co., and the trade generally) is bef 
word ‘* Averruncation.” 


(Strahan & 


3 


author considered nec 


ry (Longman 
reus. It reaches as far as the 
The work promises to be one of 
interest and value, supplying many of the omissions and def 
the original, and adding to the numerous examples quoted by Jo 
others derived from later, but yet standard, authors. f 


re a . . ’ . fe 
The fac-simile, by photo-lithography, of the Folio Shakespeare of 
pe x - _ . . é . . > 
1623, reproduced under the immediate supervision of Mr. Howard 
Staunton, from the originals in the libraries of Bridgewater House 
, i . J . , ‘ » ’ 4 
and the British Museum, and published by Day & Son, is now pro- 
gressing in parts, of which two have already been issued. The aspect 
of the page 1s wonderful for its similitude to old printing. One of the 
great objections to the reprints of this scarce volume is in the eharp, 
clean, modern look of the type, notwithstanding that it may have 
been cast after the ancient fashion. Here we have a very reflex of 
the battered old letters our forefathers read in 1623. , 
wine new and revised issue of Mr. Charles Knight’s Pictorial 
Shakespeare (Routledge & Co.) has commenced. It is to be completed 
in thirty-two monthly parts at half-a-crown each. Part I. contains 
um Chirty-two 1 is a ~ ‘ ai 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona” and “Love's Labour’s Lost,” 
= . ° ° 4 res ° . = ? 
with the accompanying editorial matter. The illustrations—some of 
which are very beautiful and interesting—strangely bring back. as we 
turn the pages, the old days five-and-tw nty years ago when this 
edition was first commenced. 
a.) T ad 1 ® ’ 7 
The Rev. John Field, M.A., has published some Erplanatom l 


l ive ry and 
ery pts pn alive wal « -™ . ] % 
I ractic al Re marks on the Lord’s Prayer (Macintosh), marked by a 
spirit of piety, and by a desire to excite in others an earnest attention 
to the words of our chief supplication. 


THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 

ANOTHER hitch in the Tercents nary Celebration! The Stratford- 
on-Avon committee are fated to disappointment in their attempts to 
act Shakespeare in his native town, as the London committee have 
been doomed to failure in the endeavour to commemorate the 23rd by 
the Raveling of a statue of the poet.- Mr. Phelps was passed over by 
the Stratford gentlemen in favour of Mr. Fechter: and now Mr. 
Fechter declines to act. The corr: spondence between the committee 
and that gentleman has been published; and from this it appears that 
one of the memb rs of the committee put it about that Mr. Fechter 
had forced himself on the Stratfordians by “ underct 


- irrent and trickery 
ways. ‘ 


Such, at least, is the assertion of the gentleman in question 
who further complains that by a certain resolution the committee gave 
*‘ the force of truth to the false and injurious statement,” and ‘who 
consequently declines to act “‘ Hamlet,” according to his original en- 


gagement. The committee, on receiving a note to this effect, wrote. 


to say that they didn’t know what Mr. Fechter meant; that they 
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were ignorant of the whole business; that the withdrawal 
of Mr. Fechter would be a serious embarrassment to them: and that 
they hoped he would reconsider his determination. That gentleman, 
however, stands firm, and will not retract; so the poor committee 
are obliged to give up “‘ Hamlet” altogether, not being willing to play 
it, according to the old joke, with the chief part left out, and being 
unable, in the present paucity of tragic actors, to find a substitute, 
The scenery, which they had prepared at great cost under Mr, 
Fechter’s own supervision, thus becomes useless, and the committee 
will be obliged to return the money already taken for tickets, or to 
As far as we yet see the 
facts, and with the proviso that the opposite party may give a different 
complexion to them, it does certainly appear that Mr. Fechter hag 
acted petulantly and hastily ; but players, even more than authors, 
belong to a g In any case, it is lamentable that we 
cannot do honour to our chief of men without constant bickerings 


exchange them for other entertainments. 


. ‘ ? 
“us iT té. 


and jealousies. 


THE PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHED FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 
rO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*f LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—It is much to be regretted that the writer in your journal of 


the 2nd instant, who impugus the accuracy of the “‘ Photo-lithographed 
Folio Shakespeare,” did not refer to the original from which the photo- 
lithograph was taken before expressing an opinion upon the eubject. 
Had he taken the trouble to do so, he would have found that the 
virgula or horizontal stroke of the first e in the word “ eare”’ in the 
passage he quotes— 

“«¢ ___ set all hearts i’th state 


To what tune pleas’d his eare ’— 


is entirely gone in the prototype, and that the word, consequently, 
reads care. Nor is this a peculiarity of the Ellesmere folio. I have 
consulted eight or nine copies of the 1623 edition, and in all the 
reading is the same. 

His objections to the i in Mira and to the imperfect colon in 
Digges’s memorial verses are equally untenable; the letter and the 
stop presenting exactly the same appearance in the copy as in the 
Yours faithfully, H. STAUNTON. 


* 


original. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
THE Victoria Magazine is still edited by Miss Faithfull and printed 
by women at the Victoria Press; and we are authorised to say that 


> 
' 


. . . . , . , 
the rumours that have been circulated relative to Miss Faithfull’s 
withdrawal of her active support from the work in which she has been 
evgaved are without foundation. 

The Messrs. Routledge have very recently issued another edition 

i “ Book of Nonsense.” ‘This has lately been re- 

. + °° . . ° “tp aller r 

P. Hazard, of Philadelphia, and is likely to 
oe : — em 9 : a ,ericang. The book, as 
prove an immense favourite with juvenile Americans. 1@ DOOK, as 


is now well known, Cc mnsists of grotesque designs accompanied by 


of their amusing 
published by Mr. W. 


1 
‘ 
i 


quaint versicles, in which good rhyme is avoided as much as possible. 
, 


he author, to whom Mr. Tennyson addressed a sonnet fall of friendly 
admiration, is Mr. Edward Lé ar, a great travé ler, a fine painter, and 
one of the best Greek scholars in Europe. He has latterly studied 
and painted the scenery of the Mediterranean, and has now «1 London 
a collection by his own hand. Among these are “*The Cedars of 
Lebanon,” a ve ry charming view of Corfu, Massada on the Dead Sea, 
Beirut, and Tunis. There is also a small collection of water-colour 
drawings of the most beautifal scenes in the Seven Islands and 
Albania. 

Mr. Banting’s pamphlet on “ Corpulency” is as much in demand 
as ever. About ten thonsand copies have now been sold by the pub- 
Booksellers in the neighbourhood of Pall-mall and Piccadilly, 
: before do they remember 
so many well-fed persons visiting their shops. The entire echeme, as 
given by Mr. Banting, for the reducing of obese persons to mod rate 
proportions, is about (so it is said) to be given in a little drama at one 
of our metropolitan theatres. 


lishers. 


where the brochure is issued, say that never 


A new issue of a curious little book, proving that Shakespeare was 
not an impostor, has just been made by the Messrs. Routledge. 

Much amusement has been caused amongst collectors of Shake- 
speariana during the past week, owing to a“ specimen” advertisemet 
which Messrs. Cassell & Co. inserted in the wrapper of their “ue 
Book to the forthcoming Stratford Celebration.” The advertisement 
was this :— 
Edition of 1605. 


“The Tragicall Historie of ‘Hamlet, Prince of Denmarke.’ 


(Ei ane, Bo INE ller, Chix A ster.) Zis,”’ 


> 


Now, considering that this is the First edition, of which only tW° 
copies are known to exist, and that one of them was purchased by the 
Duke of Devonshire for no less a sum than £250, it is not to ore 3 
dered at that booksellers and bibliomaniacs generally should ardently 
desire to possess the book at the reasonable price of twenty-one 
shillings. We believe Mr. Evans for several days has done little else 
than open letters and return them to the postman, with the notification 
that they were not for him. We thought the humour of the poet 
tenary festival was to be confined to the London Committee, — 
the Stratford body occupied themselves with the more serious busines 

of the celebration; but the above instance of what is vulgar] 
“ selling’? would seem to show that the Warwickshire people 

vant their share of the fun. 


vy called 
mle also 


For the moment, Garibaldi literature is all the rage. Althougt 
only a few days have elapsed since the announcement was — a 
the intention of the illustrious Italian to visit this country, publishe : 
have not been idle. A two-sbilling “ Life,’ four at sixpence, oe 
three penny publications, have appeared during the past week. 

The fourth series of Mrs. Jameson’s “ Sacred and Legendary 
will be devoted to the subject of the history of Christ and his 
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cursor John the Baptist, as represented in Christian Art. The work 
is completed by Lady Eastlake, whose name will appear on the title- 
page in conjunction with that of the accomplished authoress of the 
previous series ; and the work will be published in two vols. square 
crown 8vo., with numerous etchings and woodcuts. 

Some time ago, the letters of Dr. Charles Mackay, the Times’ corre- 
spondent in New York, were mainly occupied with notices of a curious 
little volume having a new coined word for its title, ‘* Miscegenation.”’ 
The meaning of this word, as given by the author, is ‘‘ The Theory of 
the Blending of the Races, applied to the American White Man and 
Negro.” The book has this week been reprinted by Mr. Triibner, and 
the probabilities are that it will have a large sale in this country, as it 
advocates the latest and wildest doctrines of Horace Greeley’s school. 
Like most American works touching upon political economy, it starts 
with the assertion that England is rapidly going down. Most of the 
children now born in Britain are females, which, the author assures 
his readers, is very good proof that the “old country” has seen its 
best days. The only remedy for all this is the blending of the races— 
the immediate intermarriage of Europeans and Africans. White young 
ladies must have black sweethearts, and the swarthy swains of “ole 
Virginny ” must in future serenade the fair beauties of the North. 

The London Stereoscopic Company have just published a humorous 
version of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Seven Ages,” photographed from a drawing 
by a self-taught artist. 

Mr. Booth has this week “ subscribed” his long-announced repro- 
duction of the celebrated “Shakespeare Gallery,’ published by 
Alderman Boydell in 1804-5. The favoured few who may fortunately 
possess the original work will, no doubt, have a lively recollection of its 
beauties, but also of its inconvenient size and unmanageable dimensions. 
The reduction of size now permits the display of all the beauties of the 
original in minute distinctness, and forms a not inappropriate memento 
of the Tercentenary of the poet’s birth. There are ninety-eight photo- 
graphs in all, from pictures by the most eminent English historical 
painters. It is to be regretted, however, that some of these repro- 
ductions are very indistinct, and that one picture has been entirely 
omitted from the series. 

Mr. Black’s Copyright Bill, which had been set down for the second 
reading on April 6, has been withdrawn in order that its scope may be 
enlarged. 

The representatives of the late Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq., of 
Woodhouselee, have disposed of the copyright of his great work, “ The 
History of Scotland,” in nine volumes octavo, to Mr. W. P. Nimmo, 
publisher, Edinburgh. It is the intention of the publisher, we believe, 
to issue the work immediately, uniform with the cheap popular editions 
of Lord Macaulay’s “‘ History of England” and Sir Archibald Alison’s 
“‘ History of Europe.” This valuable History of Scotland will thus be 
placed within the reach of the general public, and will form a welcome 
addition to the libraries of all who seek to possess the works of our 
great historians. 

The organ of the publishing trade states that it has received the 
titles of seventy-four pamphlets published in Paris during the last 
six months of 1863, in opposition to the opinions expressed in “ The 
Life of Jesus ;” but the popular edition of this book has been a great 
success—eight large impressions having been disposed of. 

The authorities at Cambridge have appointed the Rev. J. E. B. 
Mayor to the post of University Librarian. The great bibliographical 
knowledge of this gentleman is widely known. 

Nearly all the pictorial serials have stated their intention to issue 
Shakespeare numbers. The Leisure Hour, Illustrated London News, 
and other widely-circulated sheets are busy at this moment preparing. 
The Messrs. Chambers have already issued the “‘ Shakespeare number” 
of their excellent Journal. 

Messrs. Macmintan & Co. have nearly ready a third and fourth 
volume of the “ History of Normandy and England,” by Sir Francis 
Palgrave, completing the history to the death of William Rufus, 
edited by F. F. Palgrave (son of the author). They have also in the 
press “A History of the Mathematical Theory of Probability, from 
Pascal to Laplace,” by J. Todhunter; “ Elementary Lessons in 
Botany,” with numerous illustrations, by Daniel Oliver, Professor of 
Botany in University College, London; “‘ The Infant Bridal, and 
Uther Poems,” by Aubrey De Vere, &c. 

. korg BLackWwoop & Sons have in the press a volume entitled, 
iat led to the Discovery of the Source of the Nile,” by Capt. John 

Hanning Speke, author of “The Journal of the Discovery of the 

Source of the Nile ;’ also, “ Ballads from the German,” by Henry 

Inglis, &e. 

_ Messrs. Groomaripce & Sons announce a new serial publication, 

to be entitled “The Temple Anecdotes,” by Ralph and Chandos 

‘emple; and will also publish shortly, ‘ Speculative Notes, and 

Notes on Speculation, Ideal and Real,’’ by D. Morier Evans, author of 
“ Facts, Failures, and Frauds,’ &c.; a new novel, by Thomas Miller, 
in 2 vols., entitled, “ Dorothy Dovedale’s Trials ;” and a new work by 
Dr. Phipson, with numerous illustrations, entitled “The Utilization of 
Minute Life and Lower Organisms—Practical Studies on Insects, 
Crustacea, Mollusca, Wurms, Polyps, Infusoria, and Sponges.” 

“Second to None” is the title of the new novel in three volumes 
Which will shortly be published by the Messrs. Rovutteper. It is the 
Won, Work of Mr. James Grant, the author of “The Romance of 

The long-promised English edition of the ** Poems of Mr. Mack- 
worth Praed,” is announced for publication by Messrs. Moxon & Co. 
next month. Two editions have already been exhausted in America, 
re they contained several poems which were not written by Praed. 

memoir by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge is prefixed to the volume. 

Mr. Forster’s recent historical publications on the Civil war period 

ave evidently given a turn to the inquiries of historical students. 

© pamphlets of the great rebellion—of which there are computed to 

a less than 30,000—now realise larger prices than ever they did 

re. One of the periods of the Commonwealth, about which little 
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or nothing is known, is the time between the Death of Cromwell and 
the Restoration—perhaps the most momentous in the History of Eng- 
land. It is certainly curious that Hume should dismiss this subject 
with halfa page! Mr. Andrew Bisset has recently been foraging into 
the records of one of these historical interregnums, and the result of 
his researches will shortly be published by Mr. Murray, under the title 
of *‘ Omitted Chapters in the History of England, from the death of 
Charles I. to the battle of Dunbar, 1648-50, and from MSS. in the 
State Paper Office, &c.” 

The Museum, educational Magazine, has passed into the hands of 
Messrs. Nelson, who have also become proprietors of the English 
Journal of Education andthe Pupil Teacher, both of which have been 
merged in the Afuseum ; and in future that journal will appear monthly 
at sixpence. 
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Adams (W. H. D.), The Dwellers on the Threshold. 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s, 
Ainger (Rev. T.), Last Sermons. Feap., 6s. 
Alderson (Rev. J.), Orthographical Exercises. New edit. 18mo., 1s. 
Allingham (W.), Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland: a Poem. Fcap., 7s. 
Ayers (H.), The Balance Sheets of Insurance Companies. 8vo., 1s, 6d. 
Baylee (Rev. J.), The Intermediate State of the Blessed Dead. 16mo., 3s, 
Bentley Ballads (The). New cdit. Feap., 5s. 
Besser (Dr. W. F.), St. Paul the Apostle. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
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Boardman (Rev. W. E.), The Higher Christian Life. 4th edit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Cobbin (Rev. J.), Instructive Reader. 7th edit. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 
Collier (W. F.}, History of England. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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7s. 6d. 
De Beauvoisin (M,), The French Verbs at a Glance. New edit. 8vo., 1s. 
Evans (D. M.), Speculative Notes and Notes on Speculation. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Evening Meetings (The) ; or the Pastor among the Boys of his Flock. Feap., 3s, 
Feasts (The) of Sacrifice and Remembrance. 32mo., 1s. 6d, 
Guy’s First Geography. 7th edit. Feap., 1s. 
Hamilton (Rev. J.),Mount of Olives, and a Morning beside the Lake of Galilee 
New edit. In 1 vol. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
Haselden (A. F.), Notes on the British Pharmacopeia, Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Hood (T.), Precocious Piggy. 4thedit. 4to., 2s. 6d. 
Kennoway (Rev. C.E.), Consolatio. llth edit. Feap, 4s. 6d. 
Knight (A.), Schoolroom Lyrics. New edit. 18mo., 1s. 
Le Brethon (J.), Guide to the French Language. 13th edit. S8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Long (G ), Decline of the Roman Republic. Vol.1. 8vo., 14s. 
McL-od (W.), Middle Class Atlas of General Geography. 4to., 5s, 
Marshall (Emma), Brothers and Sisters: a Story. Fcap., 5s. 
Matheson (C.), Practical Greek Accidence. Feap., 3s. 
Meadows (F. C.), Spanish and English Dictionary, New edit. 1Smo., 4s, 6d, 
Menzies (L. G.), Legendary Tales of the Aucient Britous. Feap., 3s. 
Mildrington, the Barrister. 2nd edit. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Milton’s Comus, L’Allegro, and Il Penseroso, with Notes by Rev. J. Hunter. 
12mo., 1s. 6d. 
Miscegnation. The Theory of Blending the Races, Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Montgomery (Jas.), Life and Times of, by 8. Ellis. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 
Mother’s (The) Sabbath Month Hymns, Feap., 1s. 6d. 
Quiver (The). Vol. 5. Royal 8vo,, 4s. 6d. 
Kogers (J. G.), Phases of Christian Truth and Daty. Sermons. Cr, 8vo., 8a. 
St. John (P. B.), The Creole Bride. Feap., 2s. 
Selby (C.), Events to be remembered in the History of England. 26th edit, 
Feap , 2s. 6d. 
Shahsaeete Gallery (The), 98 Photographs. Sm. 4to., £2. 2s. 
Shakespeare’s Household Words, Illuminated by 8S. Stanesby. New ed. 16mo., 9s, 
Smith (J.). The Excellency and Nobleness of True Religion. Feap., 2s, 6d. 
Snow (Rev. G. D.), Post Tenebras Lux: the Gospel Message. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 6d. 
Symonds (Rev. W.), Old Bones. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Thackeray (W.M.), Mrs. Perkins’ Ball. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 
— Dr. Birch and his Young Friends. New edit, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 
— Our Street. Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 
Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers. 2nd edit. Royal 16mo., 2s, 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. 
coloured. 
Trollope (A.), The Small House at Allington. 3rd edit. 2 vols. 8vo., £1. 6s. 
Victoria Magazine (The). Vol. 2. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Wade (J.), Women, Past and Present. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 
Waggie and Wattie: or, Nothingin Vain. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
Whish (Rev. J. C.), Paraphrase of the minor Prophets. Feap. 3s. 6d. 
Whitfield (Rev. G.), Sermons. New edit. 8vo., 8s. 
Wordsworth (Bp. C.) on Shakespeare’s Knowledge of the Bible. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 























MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 

Gxrocrarurcat.—At 8.30. p.m. ‘Overland Expedition from Port Denison to 
Reckingham Bay. (Queensland).” By Mr. Arthur J. Scott, 2. ‘* Proposed 
New Settlement at Cape York.’’ Cuommunicated by Sir George Bowen, 3. 
‘*Geography of Newfoundland.” By the Rev. Julian Moreton. 

Mepicat.—At 8.30 p.m. ‘On Tracheal Dysphagis.” By Dr. Salter. 

TUESDAY. 

Megpricat anp Currvrercan.—At 8 p.m. Ballot; at 8.30 p.w. 1. ** Cases of 
Intestinal Obstruction — Amussat’s Operations.” By Mr. Soliey. 2. “On 
the Invention of the Laryngoscope.” By Dr. Benj. Babington. 

Crvit Eneinerrs.—At 8 p.m. 1. Continued Discussion on ‘‘the Resistance to 
bodies passing through Water.” 2. ‘“‘ Description of the Santiago and 
Valparaiso Railway.”” By Mr. Wm. Lloyd, M. Inst. C. E. 

ZoowoGicaL.—At 6P.m. ‘On Urotriculus Gibbsii.” By Mr. Lord, 

Syvro-E@yptran.—At7 P.M. Anniversary. 

ErHNOLOGICAL.—At 8 P.M. 1. ‘‘On the Celtic Languages and Races.” By John 
Campbell, LL.D. 2. ‘On the Early Migrations of Man.” By John Crawford, 
Esq., F.R.S. 

Royat Instirution.—At 3 P.M. 


Energy.” 
aa WEDNESDAY. 

Socirry or Arts.—At 8 p.u. ‘On a New Process of Preserving Meat.’? By Dr. 
Morgan. : 

Gro.toaicaL.—At 8 p.m. 1. “ Notes on the Geology of the Nevada Territory.” 
By Mr. W. P. Blake. 2. ‘On the Red Rock in the Hanstantop Section.” By 
Mr. H. Seeley. 3. ‘‘ On the Geology of Arisaig, Nova Scotia.” By the Rey. 
D. Honeyman. 

Grapnic.—At 8 P.M. 

MIcROSCOPICAL.—At 8 P.M. 

Royat Lirgerature.—At 8.30 P.M. 

ARCH OLOGICAL AssocraTion.—At 8.30 P.M, 

THURSDAY. 

toyaL.—At 8.30 p.w. 1. “The Cronian Lecture.” By Professor Helmholtz. 
2. “On the Normal Motions*of the Human Eye in Relation to Binocular 
Vision.” 

AnTiquanizs.—At 8 P.M. 

Royat Iwnstirution.—At 3 P.M. 
Energy.” 


Professor Helmholtz on ‘‘ Conservation of 


Professor Helmholtz on ‘“ Conservation of 


FRIDAY. 


Royat Instritution.—‘“‘ On the Chemical History and Application of Gun-cotton.” 
By Professor Abel, F.R.S. ‘ 
PurItoLogicaL.—At8 vp.m, ‘On the Greek Augment.” By the Rev. John Davies. 
SATURDAY. 
Royat Instrrvtion.—At3r.m. Professor Frankland “On the Metallic Elements,” 
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’ | maT wT \ AT 
THE LONDON 
oF 
TICS. SOCIETY LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 
POLITICS, SOCI » Li Price Fourpence. 


hished every Saturday. 32 pages. 
Pu lishe d ever : 
— 
Contents oF No. 196, Arrit 2, 1864:— 

Finke ARTS :— ,; 

Mr. Woolner’s Statue of the Prince 

Consort, 

Newman. ike 
Talk in Parliament . os . 
Was M. Armand guilty ? 
Kidnapping Irishmen. 
The Volunteer Review. 
Loss of the City of New York. 
Railway Accidents. 
The Sheffield Catastrophe. 
The Salmon Fisheries. 


Review or Potitics. 
Mr. Kingsley’s Answer to Father 


Monry anpd COMMERCE. 

Revirws OF Books :— 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 
A Pilgrimage to Str atford-on-Avon. 
The Works of Theodore Parker. 
Hottentot Literature. 
Wrylder’s Hand. 
Lloyd Pennant: a Tale of the West. 
The Influence of Rest. 
Bank Monopoly. 
The Magazines. 
Short Notices. 
Literary Gossip. 

| List of New Publications for the Week: 

Meetings of Learned Societies. 


Tar CHURCH :— 

What must the Clergy do ? 

Effects of the Oxford Declaration. 

The Oxford Declaration. 
Scrgencez. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
SoutLampton-street, Strand, W.C. 

OFFICE: 11, SOUTH AMPTON-STREET, STRAN®, W.C. 





All Back Numbers of thee LONDON REVIEW may be had direct from 
the Office on rec ipt of Stamps, or from any Ne wsage ut. 
} 


The LONDON RE VIE W can a 30 be had, he und an ‘ f / i. as fi llows oe 
Vol. I. 10s.; Vol. J., 138.3 Vol. III., 16s. ; Vol. IV., 16s.; Vol. V., 
16s. ; Vol. if 10s. 6d. Vol. VII. (July to December, 1863) is now r ady, 
price 10s. 6d. 

Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cas 8, pre els. 6d. each, 
may also be had. 

OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8S. W. 
Established 1824, Empowered by spec ial Act of Parliament, 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, where the age does not 
exceed 60, one half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years may remain 
on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid off at any 
time. ; 

LOW RATES OF PREMIUM FOR YOUNG LIVES, with early participation 
in Profits ; and considerably reduced rates for Assurances without participation in 
Profits, and for Term Policies. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected without profits, by which the 
sum assured becomes payable on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at Premiums proportioned to the increased 
risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty days after proof 
of death. : . ; 

THE ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS are at all times open to the 
inspection of the Assured, or of Persons proposing to assure, 

THE ASSURANCE FUND, already accumulated and invested on real and 
Government Securities, amounts to Onz Mitiuion Torre Hunprep anv Ereury- 
six THovsanp Pounps. 

THE REVERSIONARY BONUS at the Quinquennial Division in 1862 averaged 
48 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 28 per cent., on the Premiums paid in the five 
years. The next Division of Profits will take place in January, 1867, 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal, and the last Report showing the financial 
position of the Society, can be obtained from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


R°” AL BOTANIC SOCIETY GARDEN 5, REGENT’S 
PARK. 

EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUIT— 
June lith, and July 2nd. 

AMERICAN PLANTS—Mondays, June 6th and 20th. 

Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens, on the orders of Fellows of the Society 
rice, on or before Saturday, May 7th, 4s.; after that day, 5s.; or on the Exhi- 
yition days, 7s. 6d. each. 7 

The next Meeting of Fellows for the Election of new Cand 
April 23rd. 

The large Indian Rhododendrons are now in flower in the Conservatory. 


Saturdays, May 21st, 


idates, Saturday, 
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B EN RHYDDIN G.—This Establishment, situated on a 

wd bold eminence ov rlooking the picturesque valley of the Wharfe, is 
admirably adapted as a residence for those seeking health or merely rest from the 
bustle and fatigue of professional or commercial life. ? 

The building, placed in the midst of 100 acres of pleasure grounds, possessing 
exquisite and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was erected at a 
cost of fully £35,000. 

For prospectuses, containing a detailed account of Ben Rhydding, with routes 
and statement of terms, address, Mr. GIBB, Manager, Ben Rhydding, Otley. 


T. COOKE AND SONS, 
OPTICIANS, 

ASTRONOMICAL, SURVEY] NG, NAUTICAL, 
MATHEMATICAL, AND METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS. 

OPERA AND TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 
31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Manvuractory—Bvucxineuam W ORKS, YORK, 


Price Lists on Application. 


XY EO LOGY and MINERALOGY. — ELEMENTARY 
h f os CTION Ss, to facilitate the stu ly of this interesting Science can be 

ad, from Iwo Guineas to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT 
149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practical Instruction in Mineralogy 
and Geology. i 
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Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drank at Bordeaux, 18s, and 24s. per dozen, 


T EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c, 


WES OIE. cccoxssabhshensescsathsitteinaranen 24s, and 30s. per dozen, 
OS (er Serre: = oe Pe 
Sparkling Epernay Champagne ............368., 42s. ,, 48s, ee 
Good Dinner Sherry .......ccrcccrccesscsccesesccoceenses 248. 4, 30s, a 
BOG nace cvoccconcocsibsusaveacostwecnstnssisanatets .248., 30s. ,, 36s. a 


They invite the attention of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock of 
CHOICE OLD PORT. 


Consisting of Wines of the 


Celebrated vintage Of 1820..........0....csssssecsseesers -.+ 1203. per dozen, 
Ween TOG csc ies cntntcades catsice cttcsenes ett ssteunetestane — * i 
Vimtame 18@ cccccvcccssvecscseccoscsvcceccssscetsvescogeccsecdavesese 84s. se 
Vintage 1847 < iene axes aciieaaaiiatebialaeian sace a os 
All of Sandeman’s shipping, and in first-rate condition, 
Fine old ‘* beesw ing Pe ES, enisbasadeuneiieaaind 18s. and 60s. per dozen. 
Superior Shervry.........c.cececesceceesseneeeees ..368., 425. ,, 488, a 
Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 42s., 488., 608.,72s. ,, 84s. ¥ 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 60s. ; 
Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Brauneberger, Grunhausep, 
and Sch irzberg, 18s, to S4s. ; sparkl ng Moselle, 48s., 60s., 663., 783. 
Very choice Champagne, 66s. 78s. 
Fine Old Sack, Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, 
Imperial Tokay, and other rare Wines, 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen, 
Very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the 
Pacis Exhibition of 1855), 144s. per dozen, 
Foreign Liqueurs of every description, 
On receipt of a Post-oflice Order or Reference, any quantity will be forwarded 
immediately by 
mT. T 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-street, W.; Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667 





K INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 
X This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy, It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome, Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the principal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, W. Observe the real seal, pink label, and 
cork branded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


ALFRED WEBB MILES. 
Everybody knows that Mr. MILES REMOVED from BON D-STREET to 
73, BROOK-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, in 1859. 

The SIXTEEN-SHILLING TROUSERS (originated by him) in all the new 
patterns for winter. “‘BETTER THAN EVER.” 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO GENTLEMEN. 

A. W. MILES has most respecifully to announce that the stock in the various 
departments of his Establishment 

IS NOW REPLETE FOR OVERCOATS. 

Vestings, Bedford Cords, and Scarlet Waterproof Cloths, for Hunting. The 
Wool-dyed Black and Blue Frock Coats, 50s. <A choice of fifty pieces of Inde- 
structible Woaded West of England Cloths. 

ESTABLISHED 1841.—ONLY ADDRESS. 











ESTABLISH ED 1826, 
FPURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style and finish. 

DEAN E’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, Cake 
Saskets, &e 

DEANE’S—Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s. 
30s., 40s., 633., 78s. 

DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 21s., new and elegant patterns. 

DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent improve- 
ments, 

DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stock: 
pots, &e., 

DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome stock. 

DEAN E’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete. 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and approved patterns. 

DEANE'S—Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of Superior quality. 

DEAN E’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, &¢. 

DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 

DEAN E'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 

DEANF’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, and serviceable. 

DEANFE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 

DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass and Bronze, 8-light 
glass, 63s. ‘ 

DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manufactured on their ow? 
premise 8. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free- 
EstaBLisuep A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO., The Monument, London Bridge. 


q a lindane 
FRENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and | CHIMNEY: 

q PIECES Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to 
visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assor 
ment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and GENERAL [IRONMONGE tY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. — Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3. 15s, to £33. 10s.; bronzed fenders, with stan 
dards, 7s. to £5. 12s.; steel fenders, £3. 33. to £11; ditfo, with rich ormolu orna- 
naments, from £3. 3s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1. 8s. to £100; fire-irons, 
from 2s. 3d. the set to £4.48, The BURTON and ull other PATENT STON ES, 


with radiating hearth-plates. 


VV ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRON MONGER, by Appointment, to His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE Gratis, and : post-paid. It contains 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his Illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electroe 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia-Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea-Trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 9 
of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, oF 
1,14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; andl, Newms 


yard, London. 
tin eee 





A CLOTHES SAVER! 
Vy 7ITH HARPER TWELVETREBS’ UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER (IVES’ PATENT) LACE CURTAINS can 
“done up” beautifully, No twisting and tearing, and no mending requ — 
Price 30s., with Cog-wheels, Carriage-free from the Manufactory, Bromley-¥ 
Bow, London, E., if a Post-office Order is forwarded for the amount. 
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